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Abstract 


Academic vocabulary knowledge has been recognized as a crucial area in language 
learning and its acquisition poses a challenge to ELLs. Teachers of all areas provide their 
students with vocabulary learning strategies that not always work well with ELLs as they do with 
native speakers. Content teachers often wonder why this happens and the answer may lie in the 
fact that a second language is not learned completely in the same way a first language is. There 
are factors such as age, previous level of schooling, oral and written fluency level in L1 and L2, 
stage of second language acquisition, culture, and others that affect the second language 
acquisition process. When content teachers are aware of all these factors, they can make 
informed decisions about the best interventions to be implemented in their classes and that will 
address the specific needs of their students. Furthermore, knowing what strategies work best with 
ELLs will make a strong impact not only in the teachers’ instruction, but also in the students’ 
vocabulary learning outcomes. Consequently, a booklet has been created to provide teachers and 
students with a plethora of strategies aimed at developing and strengthening good foundations of 


vocabulary to achieve reading comprehension. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 


English language learners (ELLs) face different challenges along their second language 
acquisition process. One of the hardships they encounter is vocabulary acquisition and 
development. Over the past few years, I have noticed that the classroom teachers have worked to 
assist ELLs with effective strategies that enable them to figure out the meaning of new words 
they find in different types of academic texts and, therefore, to guide them into becoming 
independent readers and successful learners. However, there still seems to be a recurrent 
problem: the rate of vocabulary acquisition for ELLs differ from that of their native speaking 
peers. Results of the End of Grade (EOG) tests applied in our district revealed that ELLs were 
not building grade level appropriate academic language knowledge at a pace comparable to that 
of their peers. 

Alharbi (2015) found that ELLs acquire vocabulary at a slower rate in both their first and 
second languages than children learning vocabulary in only one language. These findings 
correlate with what teachers have indicated in different conversations about elementary students 
in our district whose test scores have shown that they were not developing vocabulary at the 
same rate as their native-speaking classmates. According to Schefell et al. (2008), while typical 
students learn two new words per week, ELLs typically learn less than two new words weekly. 
This creates the need to implement interventions that help to close the gap between ELLs and 
native speakers in terms of vocabulary knowledge, necessary to develop “language mastery since 


it is strongly related to all language skills, including listening, speaking, reading, and writing” 


(Sandiuc & Balagiu, 2020, p. 236). Additionally, it is pivotal that teachers understand that 
learning a second language occurs in a different way than a first language. In fact, Herrell and 
Jordan (2008) asserted that second language is learned by making connections between the new 
language and meanings connected to the native language. That means that learners of a second 
language (L2) will process their learning in a different way than students who are native 
speakers. By being aware of these differences, varied strategies can be implemented to ensure 
that ELLs increase their vocabulary during their elementary grades and, consequently, improve 
their comprehension of their L2. 

As an ESL teacher working in an elementary school setting with a high population of 
English learners, I have been approached by both novice and experienced teachers who would 
like to explore diverse ways to support and speed up their students’ learning process. This 
scenario made me realize that core teachers are not always familiar with the second language 
acquisition process and do not know how to address ELLs’ needs. Consequently, I have 
developed a toolkit that provides teachers with different instructional tools, strategies, and 
activities aimed at developing good foundations of vocabulary in order to achieve reading 
comprehension in ELLs. I have also created a PDF document in which I have included 
explanations on how teachers could create their own activities as well as pictures of the items 
from my toolkit as sample references. 

The development of this project was motivated by my belief that teachers of all areas 
may benefit from the ideas and activities included in my product since they are designed with 
language learners in mind. Teachers will gain confidence in addressing students’ specific needs 
and in differentiating instruction for ELLs. The toolkit is a handy document to which teachers 


will refer to in search of ideas when pre-teaching, teaching, or reviewing vocabulary. The 


activities and strategies can be adapted to different grade levels and content areas, meaning they 
can be tweaked and enriched to fit the reality of teachers and their students. 

In addition to teachers, ELLs will also benefit from this project because, by using these 
strategies and activities, they will improve their vocabulary acquisition and their comprehension 
will also improve as a result. Students will gain confidence and interest in reading complex texts, 
so their English language proficiency will advance. They will see that they are capable of getting 
across lengthy and dense texts when effectively applying the strategies they have learned, thus 
becoming independent and successful readers. 

This project benefits primarily the teachers at the school where I currently work, and 
generally, educators in other schools or districts and who work with English learners and may be 
having a hard time differentiating their vocabulary instruction. The activities and strategies 
presented in the booklet/toolkit are based on research related to best practices in vocabulary 
instruction and English language learning. This product is to be used as a reference tool where 
teachers can find concrete ideas on how to help ELLs improve their academic vocabulary 


knowledge. 


Chapter Two: Literature Review 


Vocabulary has been considered an essential component of literacy instruction. Wei et al. 
(2018) asserted that among the three primary elements of language -vocabulary, pronunciation, 
and grammar- the accumulation of vocabulary is the most essential. As noted by Min (2013), 
“regardless of the degree of the learner’s competency in grammar and pronunciation, one cannot 
have effective communication without sufficient vocabulary knowledge” (p. 64). This leads to 
the idea that, in order to become successful in the academic environment, an extensive 
vocabulary, along with correct grammar, would help ELLs to express their ideas effectively, both 
verbally and in writing (McVey, 2007 as cited in Larrotta, 2011). Furthermore, whether it is in 
the school or out of it, “vocabulary represents a major determinant of success in reading, writing, 
and conversing” (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017, p. 252). 

Nonetheless, ELLs seem to be at a disadvantage, compared to English native speakers, in 
terms of the quantity of words mastered when entering school for formal instruction. Researchers 
estimate that children acquire about 1,000 words a year as they grow up, meaning that a 
kindergartner begins school with a repertoire of 5,000 words, enters fifth grade knowing about 
10,000 words, and graduates high school with an estimated vocabulary of 18,000 words 
(Goulden et al., 1990; Nation, 2001; Nation & Waring, 2002 as cited in Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 
Consequently, the “English vocabulary knowledge of young children who do not grow up in 
English-speaking homes may be more limited than that of monolingual English speakers and 


[...] this limitation may negatively affect ELLs’ long-term academic achievement” (Manyak & 


Bauer, 2009, p.174). Since vocabulary development is such a critical area for reading 
comprehension and academic success, it is pivotal for children to expand their knowledge of 
words’ meanings from a young age (Chall et al., 1990 as cited in Christ & Wang, 2008). 
However, addressing the vocabulary deficits of ELLs poses a challenge for teachers, especially 
when these learners may have entered school with no English vocabulary at all (Carlo et al., 
2004). 

According to Calderon (2011), word knowledge gives learners the tools they need to 
expedite their learning and, thus, feel more at ease to participate in the class. Additionally, 
“vocabulary needs to be an integral part of teaching and learning” (Calderon, 2011, p. 67) due to 
the fact that ELLs are less likely than native speakers to enhance their word knowledge through 
incidental learning and reading (Proctor et al., 2005 as cited in Jean & Geva, 2009), and because 
they may not have been extensively exposed to language experiences at home (Jean & Geva, 
2009). Teachers need to keep in mind that “adequate reading comprehension depends on a 
reader’s prior knowledge of 90-95% of the words in a text” (Laufer, 1989 as cited in 
Makulloluwa, 2016); meaning, “when children do not understand the meanings of important 
words in a text, they are unlikely to understand the text” (Christ & Wang, 2010). Looking at the 
big picture here, it is evident that teachers have to adapt their teaching methods and materials by 
implementing strategies that address ELLs’ language needs such as understanding the linguistic 
structure of the language of instruction as well as comprehending and remembering the many 
different words of the target language (Seifert et al., 2019). 

Most researchers agree on the fact that rich and robust instruction is the most effective 
way to strengthen vocabulary knowledge (Seifert et al., 2019). In order for teachers to provide 


students with adequate and effective vocabulary learning strategies, teachers need to be aware of 


the fact that the process of acquiring a second language is different from the process of acquiring 
a first language. Consequently, strategies that work for English native speakers may not work as 
well for ELLs and may need to be adapted. In addition, educators would need to carefully choose 
the words they want students to learn as well as to decide how many words are to be taught. 
Beck et al. (2008 as cited in Donelly & Roe, 2010) exhorted teachers to “think about the words 
that [they] select for rich instruction and how [they] can explain their meanings in powerful 
ways" (p. 131). This is crucial because it will determine the quality of vocabulary instruction. 
Calderon (2011) asserted that just memorizing lists of words in isolation or writing their 
meanings from the board do not contribute to vocabulary growth. With all these considerations 
in mind, it is crucial to clarify what academic vocabulary is, what knowing a word entails, how 
ELLs learn new words, and what the principles of effective vocabulary instruction are to make 


informed decisions about what strategies would work better for a specific group of learners. 


Defining Academic Vocabulary 
According to Baumann and Graves (2010) defining the term academic vocabulary is not 
an easy task because there are other terms with, oftentimes, disparate definitions. However, after 
analyzing terms like academic literacy, academic language, and academic domain knowledge, 
they found that: 
Researchers, writers, and theorists tend to define academic vocabulary in one of two 
ways: (1) as domain specific academic vocabulary, or the content-specific words used in 
disciplines like biology, geometry, civics, and geography; or (2) as general academic 
vocabulary, or the broad, all-purpose terms that appear across content areas but that may 


vary in meaning because of the discipline itself (Baumann & Graves, 2010, p. 6). 


In other words, academic vocabulary refers to those words or terms used in academic 
dialogues and texts, appear across several academic domains, and are not frequently encountered 
in informal or social conversation. Therefore, academic vocabulary has been found to be more 
challenging than conversational language for ELLs to master because the former is more specific 
and abstract than the latter, which makes it difficult to understand and learn (Sibold, 2011). Beck 
et al. (2002, as cited in Sibold, 2010) proposed a classification of words by tiers which has been 
widely accepted by researchers and scholars as well as used by educators when deciding what 
words to teach. Beck’s et al. (2002, as cited in Sibold, 2010) Three Tier Model of vocabulary 
development classifies words in the following way: 

Tier 1 words are the most common words in English and they make up a significant 

percentage of the words students read, These words generally require little or no 

instruction (e.g. sight words, function words, and words that name object). 

Tier 2 words are useful terms found with high frequency. These are words that are 

important to understanding the text and are used across the curriculum. 

Tier 3 vocabulary words are found with less frequency and are typically limited to 

specific content areas (pp. 24-25). 

By knowing to which tier words belong to, teachers can identify the terms from which ELLs 


would benefit more from being taught. 


What it Means to Know a Word in Second Language 
Once the bank of words has been selected, teachers will be able to teach them and 
consider what it means for a student to know a word. Over the years, researchers have followed 


different criteria for understanding what knowing a word implies. Cronbach (1942 as cited in 


Moinzadeh & Moslehpour, 2012) classified vocabulary knowledge focusing on word meaning 
and use. Richards (1976, as cited in Moinzadeh & Moslehpour, 2012) complemented Cronbach’s 
framework by including more aspects of lexical knowledge. To Richards (1976 as cited in 
Moinzadeh & Moslehpor, 2012), knowing a word involves knowing aspects of the word, such as 
frequency, register, syntax, derivation, association, semantic features, and polysemy. 
Furthermore, a number of lexical researchers have identified three primary dimensions of 
vocabulary knowledge- breadth, depth (Read, 2004; Qian, 2002, 1999, 1998; Haastrup & 
Henriksen, 2000; Meara, 1996; Wesche & Peribakht, 1996 as cited in Moinzadeh & Moslepour, 
2012), and fluency (Hassanzadeh et al., 2019). Daller, et al., (2007 as cited in Hassanzadeh, 
2019) explained that “language learners’ breadth of vocabulary knowledge involves their 
vocabulary size, whilst on the contrary, their lexical depth and fluency are related to their ability 
to utilize words precisely” (p. 2). 

Other scholars such as Nation (2001 as cited in Moinzadeh & Moslehpour, 2012) asserted 
that knowing a word involves knowing its form, its meaning, and its use. Similarly, Calderon 
(2011) explained that when students know a word, they know what the word means when they 
encounter it while reading different types of texts. Additionally, students are able to pronounce 
and spell the word correctly, recognize characteristics of the word, explain the meaning of the 
word according to the context in which it appears, and are able to use it in their writing repertoire 
naturally. Given the fact that knowing a word involves several dimensions of such a word, it is 
crucial that teachers “choose a small set of high-utility academic word students need and then 
use those as a platform for teaching word learning” (Kelley et al., 2010, p. 9). Kelley et al. 


(2010) also considered that it is more rewarding and effective to focus on fewer words than to 


cover a multitude of words in a lengthy text since more time can be devoted to understanding 


those words. 


How ELLs Learn New Words 

Learning a new word is a process that takes time and depends on repeated exposures to 
the word in different contexts (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). Allen (2009 as cited in Peregoy & 
Boyle, 2017) explained that in this process, “students move from not knowing the word at all, to 
recognizing it when hearing or seeing it, to knowing it in limited contexts, to knowing it more 
fully in a variety of contexts.” Beck (2002 as cited in Calderon, 2011) also recognized different 
levels of word knowledge: “Level 1-No knowledge of the word, Level 2-General sense of the 
word, Level 3-Narrow, context-bound knowledge, Level 4-Forgetting the word, and Level 5- 
Depth of knowledge” (pp. 69-70). Calderon (2011) has provided some recommendations as to 
how to approach the vocabulary needs of learners in the different levels of vocabulary 
knowledge: Students at Level 1 would need intensive intervention and more one-on-one or 
small-group instruction. Students at Level 5 should be provided with opportunities to do 
wordsmithing. Students at Level 3-5 should avoid translation if they are in a bilingual or dual- 
language program since they need to get used to listening, speaking, reading, writing, and 
thinking in English. 

Being aware of the learning process ELLs experience and the different levels of 
vocabulary knowledge students may be in would guide teachers’ decisions regarding what 
strategies to use to strengthen their students’ academic vocabulary. There are two different 
positions regarding vocabulary learning: The use of explicit teaching methods and incidental 


vocabulary acquisition (Hassanzadeh, 2019). Nation (2001 as cited in Hassanzadeh, 2019) 


10 


claimed that methods, such as explicitly analyzing the patterns of word formation, should be 
used to teach vocabulary. Incidental vocabulary acquisition, which takes place without focusing 
on vocabulary learning, should be acquired by exposing students to a variety of texts and tasks 
such as inferencing meaning from context (Hulstijn, 2003 as cited in Hassanzadeh, 2019). 
Research has suggested that a combination of both approaches- explicit instruction and incidental 
learning- would benefit ELLs. Silvermann (2007 as cited in Cena et al., 2013) affirmed that 
concerning embedded vocabulary instruction, “the evidence suggests that students do learn new 
meanings during read-aloud instruction when they are provided with a student friendly definition 
or simpler synonyms of target words within a sentence” (p. 1291). However, “to increase depth 
of vocabulary knowledge, additional activities that provide students with more explicit and 
systematic opportunities to use the vocabulary words in a variety of contexts are necessary 
(Coyne et al., 2010 as cited in Cena et al., 2013). Likewise, Calderon et al. (2013) claimed that: 
Students benefit the most when teachers provide rich and varied language experiences; 
teach individual words, noun phrases, and idioms; teach word-learning strategies, such as 
looking for prefixes and root words; and foster word consciousness that makes clear the 
importance of learning as many words as possible throughout the day (p. 110). 
Depending on the learner’s level of vocabulary knowledge, teachers can differentiate and choose 
the strategies that best fit their students learning needs. Decarrico (2001 as cited in Peregoy & 
Boyle, 2017) affirmed that a balanced approach to vocabulary instruction must be provided by 
addressing vocabulary both in and out of natural communication contexts. Similarly, Wright and 
Neuman (2015) concurred that “young children benefit most when they are provided with both 
implicit and explicit vocabulary instruction” (p. 26). Since the ultimate goal is for ELLs to 


communicate effectively by using words appropriately in different communication events, such 


11 


as in writing a letter, reading a story, listening to a speech, explaining an idea, Peregoy and 
Boyle (2017) recommended that teachers consider the following elements when planning for 
vocabulary instruction: Pre-assessing and reassessing (informal and formal ongoing assessment), 
teaching words explicitly (high-frequency words and other selected words), teaching strategies 
for learning words (using prefixes, suffixes, context, etc.), and widely using reading of fiction 
and non-fiction (teacher selected and student selected). This way, students are provided with 


opportunities to elaborate and deepen their knowledge of words. 


Principles of Effective L2 Vocabulary Instruction 
Regardless of the content area, when planning vocabulary lessons, researchers 

recommend adhering to certain principles to create robust vocabulary instruction (Echevarria et 

al., 2017): 

(1) Involve students in actively developing their understanding of words and ways to 
learn them, (2) Encourage students to personalize their word learning, (3) Immerse 
students in rich language environments that draw their attention to learning words, (4) 
provide students with multiple sources of information to learn words through repeated 
exposures (p. 80). 

Barcroft (2004) also proposed five principles to aid teachers to plan for vocabulary instruction: 
(1) present new words frequently and repeatedly in the input; (2) use meaning-bearing 
comprehensible input when presenting new words; (3) limit forced output during the 
early stages of learning new words; (4) limit forced semantic elaboration during the 
initial stages of learning new words; and (5) progress from less demanding to more 


demanding vocabulary-related activities (p. 203). 
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The above principles are guidelines that intend to advise educators on how to provide robust 
vocabulary instruction that gives students the opportunity to interact in rich and varied language 
experiences that “develop word consciousness and focus on the teaching of individual words and 


word-learning strategies” (Manyak, 2010 as cited in Echavarria et al., 2017, p. 81). 


Vocabulary Learning Strategies 

Throughout their second language learning process, ELLs encounter barriers that they try 
to overcome by using different language learning strategies (LLS) while acquiring the target 
language (Oxford, 1990 as cited in Makulloluwa, 2016). LLS are steps taken by the learners to 
improve their own learning by aiding acquisition storage, retrieval, and use of information 
(Oxford, 1990 as cited in Makulloluwa, 2016). LLS ease the learning process because “they are 
behaviors and actions which learners use to make learning more effective” (Qiufang, 2003 as 
cited in Bai, 2018, p. 851). 

Vocabulary learning strategies are part of LLS and are defined as “actions that learners 
take to help themselves understand and remember vocabulary” (Cameron, 2001 as cited in 
Makulloluwa, 2016, p. 553), such as using flash cards, notebooks, dictionaries (Nemati, 2010). 
Researchers have suggested different strategies to be taught to students according to the level of 
English language proficiency (oral and written), age and grade, primary language proficiency 
(oral and written), and educational experiences (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). Scholars have also 
recommended that these strategies be taught consistently and pervasively by every content 
teacher since vocabulary instruction should not be an exclusive responsibility of the English 
teacher (Young, 2005). It should be a team effort to aid ELLs in order to enhance academic 


vocabulary and become independent and successful readers. 
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The following is not an exhaustive list of vocabulary learning strategies, but a sample list 
that educators can refer to when looking for ideas on how to approach vocabulary instruction. All 
strategies can be adapted or tweaked for use with different groups of students. Peregoy and 
Boyle (2017) and other researchers have highlighted effective strategies for beginners and 


intermediate students. Following there is a brief description of each one. 


Vocabulary learning strategies for beginners. 

Students who are at the beginning level of English learning are learners whose English 
vocabulary is basic or rudimentary and would benefit from instruction using words selected from 
the first 500 or first 1,000 high-frequency words. The following activities offer beginning 
learners the opportunity to enhance their vocabulary and learn new words in a varied way. 
(Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 

Read-alouds. Teachers read texts aloud to their students incorporating different tone, 
pitch, strategic pauses and asking questions. Through read-alouds, ELLs gain exposure to 
various genres, such as essays, poems, stories, articles. They also become familiar with the 
sounds and rhythm of the English language. Read-alouds also expose students to the organization 
and flow of written English (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 

Word cards. To create word cards, students write the English word on one side of the 
card with a picture, a short definition, or the translation on the other side. Students will benefit 
from creating their own cards since they will make their own collection with vocabulary words 
of their own interest (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). After getting the gist of the words’ basic 


meaning, they can consolidate their knowledge through games and activities, such as word sorts 
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where students would group the words by grammatical category, by meaning, or alphabetically 
(Bear et al., 2007 as cited in Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 

Word wall dictionary. The word wall dictionary consists of posting words in 
alphabetical order on the classroom wall, thus providing students with constant access to the 
words for reference. This strategy promotes vocabulary development. Words on the word wall 
may be accompanied by a short definition or a picture to convey meaning. Another use of the 
word wall dictionary is to demonstrate the ABC order which would be helpful when training 
students on how to use a dictionary (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 

Use of dictionaries. There are different types of dictionaries that are valuable tools for 
English learners. Choosing the appropriate type and training students on how to use them would 
help students find the appropriate meaning of an unfamiliar term. Depending on students’ age, 
grade level, English language proficiency, and primary language literacy abilities, one of the 
following types of dictionaries would be appropriate: picture dictionaries, bilingual dictionaries, 
or monolingual language learner dictionaries (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 

Picture dictionaries provide colorful illustrations of high-interest, high-frequency words. 
These dictionaries are designed for young learners; however, they can be used with older 
beginning English learners too. Bilingual dictionaries are especially useful for students who are 
literate in their native language. Students can look up the word in English and find its equivalent 
in the other language and vice versa. According to Min (2013), “the immediate semantic 
association between the L2 word and the L1 word can help learners reinforce the meaning of 
words and retain them in long-term memory” (p. 65). Monolingual language learner dictionaries 
present all definitions in English, and they are especially designed for ELLs; therefore, the 


definitions use restricted vocabulary and information on grammar and usage is included (Peregoy 
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& Boyle, 2017). Min (2013) concurred that “monolingual dictionaries can help learners develop 
a more solid awareness of the collocational partnerships of words since meanings and other 
information are provided in the same language as the target word" (p. 65). With adequate 
training in dictionary use, students will feel more independent and confident to look up meanings 
of new words as well as to explore beyond the basic meaning and use of that word. 

Working with idioms. Figurative language is very difficult for ELLs to learn because the 
meaning is non-literal. It is recommended to discuss idioms as they appear in texts, stories, or 
conversations during class. By exposing students to some idioms, they become aware of 
figurative uses of language and help them distinguish figurative from literal expressions and 
meanings. Students could create an idiom book where they could take an idiom, illustrate the 
literal meaning, and describe the figurative one. There are also internet sites that make learning 
idioms more interesting. The Idiom Connection, for instance, lists idioms alphabetically and by 
topic, such as animals, sports, colors, etc. Using these strategies can help students to improve 
their vocabulary and move towards an intermediate level of vocabulary development (Peregoy & 
Boyle, 2017). 

Personal dictionaries. Seifert et al. (2017) claimed that a personal dictionary is a helpful 
tool for ELLs because they can access the words to be learned at any time. The personal 
dictionary can be created in the back of their notebooks or as a separate vocabulary journal. 
Personal dictionaries often contain tier 2 and tier 3 vocabulary words that the teacher selected for 
working on specific subject area topics. In the dictionary, “the target word entries should be 
illustrated [...] with pictures" (Elgort, 2011 as cited in Seifert et al., 2017, p. 340), but can also 


contain definitions, space to write a sentence, and the possibility to write the word in the 
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student’s primary language (Seifert et al., 2017). When planning to provide these personal 


dictionaries, teachers can adapt the pages to fit their students’ needs. 


Vocabulary learning strategies for intermediate students. 

Students who possess an intermediate knowledge of the English language may be able to 
read and understand grade-level texts and natural authentic texts depending on the experiences 
they may have had using English. With intermediate English learners, teachers may want to 
focus instruction on high-frequency words and specific content area words necessary for the 
learners to comprehend and learn the subject matter (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 

Word wheels. Peregoy & Boyle (2017) claimed that word wheels “can be used to 
visually portray words that are related in some way, such as synonyms” (p. 274). Language 
wheels are a variation of word wheels and can be used to learn the language functions of the 
words studied. These wheels are especially helpful for students when writing or preparing oral 
presentations. Word/language wheels are typically “made of lightweight tag board and consist of 
a bottom circle, about 6 inches in diameter, with a slightly smaller tag board circle attached on 
top,” (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017, p. 275) which can be turned like a dial. 

Vocabulary self-collection strategy. Haggard (1986a, 1986b as cited in Peregoy & 
Boyle, 2017) explained that to use this strategy, each student chooses a word from an assigned 
reading. Then, they put the words together in a study list and the teacher adds words to the study 
list too. Next, teachers and students get together to define and discuss the words in some detail. 
Words that students already know can be eliminated to narrow down the list and keep the words 
that students consider the most important and interesting. Once the study list is finalized, 


students can take part in different activities to learn the words, such as testing each other in pairs. 
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According to Peregoy & Boyle (2017) students benefit from this strategy because they actively 
participate in the selection of the words, gain a strong sense of word awareness, and learn to take 
responsibility for their own vocabulary development. 

Word wizard. This is a research-based strategy that encourages students to listen intently 
to new words being used in different contexts (McKeown & Beck, 2004 as cited in Peregoy & 
Boyle, 2017). Students are supposed to take note of the new words being used outside class in 
various situations, for example, in conversations, TV programs, radio, magazines, comic books, 
etc. Students will then report their findings to the class and explain how the word was used in the 
context where they saw or heard it. Teachers can create follow up activities to consolidate 
knowledge of the words by making “a chart to summarize the various ways the words were 
used” (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017, p. 276). Word Wizard is beneficial to students because it enters 
students’ attention on new words and make them aware of the nuances in the meaning of words 
according to the context in which the word was used. (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 

Contextual redefinition. Contextual redefinition is a strategy that introduces new 
vocabulary in rich contexts that help students figure out unknown words by making meaningful 
associations based on the clues provided by the context (Readence, et al., 1998; Tierney & 
Readance, 2005 as cited in Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). To teach contextual redefinition, teachers 
choose sentences that contain words that students are not likely to know and that are important in 
order to understand the passage or text being read. The words are presented in the original 
sentences from the passage and, if the original sentence does not provide enough clues to figure 
out the meaning of the word, the teacher will rewrite the sentence to enrich it (Peregoy & Bolyle, 
2017). The teacher would model the strategy by thinking aloud how to use different clues to 


determine the meaning of the unknown word. This strategy is beneficial for students because 
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“contextual redefinition teaches students how to generate plausible word meanings from context 
when they are reading on their own” (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017, p. 277). This strategy can be used 
before, during, and after reading a text. 

List-group-label-map. This strategy is a form of semantic mapping. This strategy 
encourages students to improve their vocabulary and categorization skills as well as to learn to 
organize concepts. In this strategy, a main concept is selected, students brainstorm a list of words 
related to the topic. Next, the words that are alike are grouped together and create a label for each 
category that emerged. In the last step, students create a map illustrating the relationships they 
found and share their reasoning used while grouping the words (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). “The 
list-group-label strategy with mapping offers a multimodal approach to learning new words and 
their meanings: (1) oral language during brainstorming, (2) written words on the board, and (3) 
spatial/visual mode in mapping” (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). This is a strategy that actively 
engages students in learning new vocabulary and content by activating their critical thinking 
skills by means of their conversations and reflections on the vocabulary. 

Vocabulary journals. A vocabulary journal is a collection of key vocabulary terms 
personally chosen by the student or assigned by the teacher. Students record the word in the 
journal along with a definition, a sentence using the word, and any other hint for remembering 
the meaning (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017), such as an illustration, a synonym/antonym, 
pronunciation, part of speech, personal examples, and so on (Min, 2013). Vocabulary journals 
are flexible and can be used across grade levels and content areas. Students can use the journals 
for reference both inside and outside the classroom and because the information entered is 
mainly chosen by students, it can increase engagement and motivation. (Peregoy & Boyle, 


2017). 
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Personal glossaries. Larrota (2011) proposed using personal glossaries to improve 
vocabulary development. Personal glossaries are similar to the word card strategy mentioned 
previously. Students “use index cards to build individualized banks of self-chosen vocabulary 
words” (Larrota, 2011, p. 4). On the front part of the index card, students write the new word on 
top of the card, translate the word, at least one synonym, and associate the word with an image. 
On the back, students create a bubble map writing the target word in the center, filling in the 
bubbles around with words they know that are related to the one in the middle. Next, they write a 
sentence in English using the new word. Last, students translate the sentence into their native 
language (Larrota, 2011). 

Use dictionaries effectively. According to Peregoy and Boyle (2017), finding 
information in a dictionary is a complex process for many students. Therefore, Schofield (1982 
as cited in Peregoy & Boyle, 2017) developed a seven-step procedure to help students use 
dictionaries effectively: 

Locate words or phrases not understood, if unknown word is inflected, remove inflections 

to find word to look up, search for unknown word in alphabetic list, if you can’t find at 

least one entry for the unknown word, try procedures in the example, if there are multiple 
senses or homographic entries, reduce them by elimination, understand the definition and 
integrate it into the context where the unknown word was found, if senses of word do not 

seem to fit, look for further contextual clues (p. 280). 

This seven-step procedure can be simplified to fit students’ needs and/or characteristics. To 
introduce the procedure, it is advisable that the teacher model each step and then have students 
look up words. Students can work in pairs or in triads until they feel confident using the 


procedure (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 
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Word unit analysis. Word unit analysis can be used to expand vocabulary development. 


When students engage in word analysis, they break words down into smaller units: roots and 


affixes (prefixes and suffixes). Min (2013) claimed that “a knowledge of roots and affixes will 


help learners unlock the meaning of many English words” (p. 64). Teaching prefixes and suffixes 


explicitly is worth the time if teachers start with a small number of the most useful ones (Peregoy 


& Boyle, 2017). White et al. (1989 as cited in Peregoy & Boyle, 2017) suggested teaching the 


most common affixes during the early grades with beginners. Some common prefixes such as 


un-, re-, in-, im-, and some suffixes such as -tion, and -ment help students recognize, analyze, 


build, and use many related words more easily and quickly (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017, Min, 2013). 


Peregoy and Boyle gave some steps on how to explicitly teach prefixes based on the 


model presented by Duke and Pearson (2002 as cited in Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). The procedure 


can also be applied to teaching suffixes. The steps are as follows: 


l. 


2. 


Tell students what a prefix is and how it contributes to a word’s meaning. 

Provide examples and show how the prefix affects word meaning with several words. 
Offer examples showing students how to guess the meaning of the word based on the 
prefix. 

Guide students through the process of using prefixes to unlock the meaning of words they 
find in reading. 

Give students a chance to figure out the meaning of a list of words that contain prefixes. 
Engage students in discussions of how well the procedure worked for them, both when 


dealing with words in isolation and with words embedded in meaningful text (p. 280). 
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Sample strategies for elementary students. 

Sibold (2011) recommended using the following strategies with elementary students. The 
strategies can be adapted according to students’ ages, background knowledge, and previous 
experience with the English language. 

Signal word of the day. The teacher selects a word from students’ reading as the “signal 
word” of the day. The teacher pronounces the words; then the students echo the word. This word 
is used as a signal for the children to start or stop an activity (Sibold, 2011, p. 26). When the 
students are seated, the teacher checks their understanding of the word. The teacher asks: “What 
does this character mean?” “Can you use the word in a sentence?” To help the class pay 
attention to the word the rest of the day, the teacher states the definition of the word and has the 
students say in unison the word. Through this method the use of repetition and the multiple 
exposure to the word throughout the day increases the students’ retention of the word (Sibold, 
2011, p. 26). 

Talk-through strategy with reading aloud. Both teachers and parents can help students 
learn new words by “talking-through” the definitions and giving examples during oral reading. 
This allows students to hear the word in context. For example, in reading a passage from a 
science textbook focused on the topic of earth’s water, the teacher would stop and talk through 
the meanings of cover, surface, and atmosphere. Repeated readings of the text are essential for 
learners with more limited vocabularies and help them link the pronunciation of new words with 
their meanings. After reading, reinforcement activities can help cement the students’ newly 
obtained knowledge (Sibold, 2011, p. 26). 

Graphic organizers. Graphic organizers are visual representations that show 


arrangements of concepts and/or vocabulary words. Such organizers are effective when coupled 
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with direct instruction. Because graphic organizers use visual images, they are particularly 
appropriate for ELLs. The use of graphic organizers, such as word trees, concept maps, and 
relational charts, help students understand concepts and the related vocabulary. Graphic 
organizers also help to link the definitions to examples (Colorado, 2007 as cited in Sibold, 2011, 
p. 27). 

Additionally, teachers can also use a flow chart to look at a multiple-meaning word. This 
graphic organizer helps students break the word down into syllables, note the parts of speech, 
bring into view different definitions, and provide sample sentences (Sibold, 2011, p. 27). 
Furthermore, both teachers and students can draw pictures to illustrate the words (Sibold, 2011, 
p. 27). 

Games. Games can also be powerful tools for reinforcing ELLs’ vocabulary. 
Commercially published games such as Balderdash and Scrabble promote general vocabulary 
usage; however, other interactive games and teacher-created games are equally useful to 
reinforce students’ understanding and to encourage enthusiasm for learning new words. Bingo 
cards are an example of these (Sibold, 2011, p. 27). Educational games are “a way to get students 
interested and excited about words, develop a playful context, and create a space for 
comprehensive vocabulary instruction” (Kingsley & Graber-Hagen, 2018, p. 545). 

Educational games have a positive impact on language learning because they promote 
students’ motivation and interest (Boyle et al., 2016; Oga-Baldwin et al., 2017, as cited in Wei, 
2018). Games are likely to “lower anxiety, promote concentration, and improve academic 
outcomes” (Wei, et al., 2018). 

Crossword puzzles. Crossword puzzles can be used as a vocabulary learning strategy 


that is both motivating and enjoyable. Students fit words into a diagram of white and black 
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squares, based on definitions given and that are usually related to a topic of study. In order to fit 
the words in, students need to know the correct spelling of the words, make inferences, evaluate 
choices, and draw conclusions (Wahyuningsih, 2009 as cited in Njoroge et al., 2013). In addition 
to definitions, teachers can modify the crossword puzzles by providing synonyms, antonyms, 
filling-in-the-blank clues, bilingual clues, or picture clues (Sandiuc & Balagiu, 2020) to adapt the 
crossword puzzles to the language proficiency of the students. 

Vocabulary TV visualization. This word-meaning concept strategy was developed by 
Young (2005) to promote content-area conceptual development. “This vocabulary strategy helps 
students internalize key vocabulary words by creating a mental image and interest” (Young, 
2005, p. 13). The strategy consists of students drawing a visual image of a televisions screen 
(Young, 2005, p. 13). After that, students draw the image that comes to their minds when they 
think of the targeted vocabulary word (Young, 2005, p. 13). Next, they will describe the 
vocabulary word or phrase using simpler or friendlier words (Young, 2005, p. 13). They will add 
three synonyms and three antonyms for the word, and finally, they will write a sentence 
explaining what they like about the word (Young, 2005). 

Definition map. Definition maps allow students to link key concepts related to a key 
vocabulary word by brainstorming their ideas, reviewing their background knowledge, and 
making meaningful connections (Young, 2005). According to Schwartz and Raphael (1985 as 
cited in Young, 2005), “The purpose of the Definition Map is to help students clearly define a 
word and to arrive at a comprehensive understanding of words” (p.13). The three core questions 
that make up the definition map are: What is it? (How is the word categorized?); What is it like? 
(What are some characteristics of the word?); and What are some examples? (what examples can 


you think of that are related to the word?). The teacher would need to model the strategy for the 
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students first. Then, students could practice using the strategy in small collaborative groups or 
individually (Young, 2005). 

Personal clue cards. This strategy supports long-term retention and application of 
vocabulary effectively (Young et al., 2002, as cited in Young, 2005). When using this strategy, 
students develop personal clues for each term considered important in the unit of study (Young, 
2005). When the students are ready to use the strategy, they are expected to write the word, 
define the key vocabulary word in a simple and concrete way, and make associations to develop 
their personal clue (Young, 2005). 

Rate your words. Young (2005) claimed that “The Knowledge Rating Scale was 
designed as a prereading activity to help students assess their level of understanding of featured 
vocabulary words” (p. 14). By using this strategy, students review and analyze the background 
knowledge they have concerning the content vocabulary word they are studying. To implement 
this strategy, the teacher uses a chart, with five columns, in which a small number of vocabulary 
words is listed under the first column (Young, 2005). 

The students have to rewrite each words on the chart under one of four category headings 
to indicate their level of knowledge related to the word: words you know and can use correctly, 
words you almost know, but the meanings are foggy, words you think you have seen or heard 
before, and words you do not know at all. This activity helps promote students’ metacognitive 
ability (Young, 2005). 

Semantic feature analysis. Semantic Feature Analysis “offers a reflective way of 
mapping key vocabulary words that help students carefully examine relationships among 
associated words and concepts” (Johnson & Pearson, 1984 as cited in Young, 2005, p. 14). 


Semantic Feature Analysis uses a grid to assist children in exploring how sets of words are 
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related to one another. The key vocabulary words are placed on the left column, “the words 
across the top row are the features that will be compared for similarities and differences” 
(Young, 2005, p. 14). The process follows five simple steps: 

1) Select a category or topic 

2) Teacher provides key words and important features related to the words 

3) Vocabulary words are listed on the left-hand column 

4) The features are listed across the top row of the chart 

5) Students will place a (+) sign by features associated with the key vocabulary word and a 

(-) sign by features not associated with the key vocabulary word (Young, 2005). 
Students benefit from this strategy because they learn how to compare words, make connections 
between words, work on categorizing and classifying skills, and build on prior knowledge. 

Use of Cognates. Cognates are words whose spelling, pronunciation, and meaning are 
similar in two languages (Manyak & Bauer, 2009; Peregoy & Boyle, 2017; Montelongo et al., 
2011). Spanish and English share many cognates and teachers could use their students’ primary 
language knowledge to build on areas of positive transfer. If students know the meaning of a 
word in their native language, it could be easier to learn that word in the target language 
(Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). Montelongo et al., (2011) asserted that Latino newcomers could “use 
their Spanish oral language and literacy to develop second-language proficiency through the use 
of cognates” (p. 429). Teachers also need to be aware of false cognates, which are words that 
may be spelled and pronounced in a similar way, but whose meanings are different for example 
“exit” and “exito.” “Exit” means “a way out” in English while “exito” is “success” in Spanish. 
Once teachers are familiar with their students’ primary language proficiency, they will be able to 


further differentiate vocabulary instruction. 
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Conclusion 

Robust vocabulary instruction is crucial for ELL’s language development and 
acquisition. Therefore, there should be a balance between incidental learning and explicit 
vocabulary instruction so that students are equipped with the necessary tools to figure out 
meaning of unknown words by using a variety of strategies in different contexts. Vocabulary 
instruction, on the one hand, should be the responsibility of all content teachers and not just the 
English teacher. On the other hand, the instruction should be done consistently and pervasively 


so that students strengthen the use of the strategies learned. 


Chapter Three: Project Design 


My purpose in this chapter is to explain the rationale of creating a toolkit that provides 
mainstream teachers with different instructional tools, strategies, and activities to be used by 
English language learners in order to develop and strengthen good foundations of vocabulary to 
achieve reading comprehension. To complement the booklet/toolkit, I have also created a PDF 
document in which I have included a short description of each activity and strategy, explanations 
on how teachers could tweak those activities to create their own, and adapt them to fit the needs 
of their students, as well as pictures of the items in the toolkit for reference. Both the 
booklet/toolkit and the PDF document are additional resources for teachers to use when planning 
how to introduce new vocabulary, how to practice it, or how to expand it in ELLs. 

Vocabulary knowledge has been recognized as a pivotal area in language learning since it 
is closely linked to the learner’s ability to understand written texts (Bai, 2018; Geva & Garrison, 
2013; Lervag & Lervag, 2014; Ma & Lin, 2015 as cited in Rahman & Iqbal, 2019). Not 
understanding what they read or listen to puts ELLs at a disadvantage in the classroom since they 
do not have the tools to interpret the directions that they are given in order to perform their 
academic tasks (Kelley et al., 2010). According to Min (2013), “non-native speakers of English 
must increase their vocabulary knowledge in order to become successful in their academic 
endeavors in English-medium educational environments” (p. 64) since a “plausible cause of their 


low academic achievement ... is limited vocabulary knowledge" (Cena et al., 2013, p. 1290). 
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Thus, finding ways to support these students and help them close this achievement gap is a must 
that teachers of all content areas need to comprehend. 

By the same token, scholars recommend that vocabulary instruction be given across 
content areas since research has consistently shown that learners need to encounter the new 
words in various contexts before internalizing them (Seifert et al., 2017). Young (2005) asserted 
that vocabulary strategies and explicit instruction should not only be the reading-teacher’s 
responsibility; every content teacher should be a language teacher and, as a result, teach 
vocabulary (p. 12) and, therefore, create meaningful vocabulary learning experiences for ELLs. 
This teacher collaboration approach enriches language instruction and provides students with 
different opportunities to interact with and be exposed to the newly learned vocabulary. 

Sometimes, despite teachers’ effort, vocabulary development and knowing words in an 
academic environment poses a challenge for ELLs. In conversations with content teachers at 
Mineral Springs Elementary, for instance, a common concern has arisen: ELLs are not showing 
growth in the area of vocabulary knowledge and thus, students are failing academically due to 
their inability to understand written texts in English. The results in their common assessments 
and state tests depict a gap that grows bigger between ELLs and their English native-speaker 
peers as they advance in grade levels. Consequently, it is necessary to act and implement 
interventions to reverse these results as well as empower students with strategies that they may 
use when reading independently and encounter unfamiliar words in the text. 

For ELLs to be successful in and outside the classroom, it is pivotal that they receive 
appropriate support and effective instruction from the teachers. However, if teachers are not 
familiar with the second language acquisition process, they will struggle to find appropriate 


activities an strategies that work effectively with ELLs, especially when these students come to 
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the classroom with little or no knowledge of the English language. Thus, students will likely fail 
in achieving the goal of becoming successful readers and independent learners. Gersten and 
Baker (2000) claimed that instruction for ELLs should work to blend oral language engagement 
and intellectual or cognitive engagement. Furthermore, Calderon et al. (2011) affirmed that, 
based on findings from recent studies, what matters most in educating ELLs is quality of 
instruction. This quality of instruction can be achieved by becoming familiar with the stages of 
second language acquisition process, recognizing that academic language varies from social 
language, and that because ELLs appear to understand social language, it does not mean they 
will easily understand academic vocabulary found in textbooks (DeLuca, 2010). This realization 
will enable teachers to choose activities and strategies that really fit their students’ needs. 

To support content teachers in their efforts to help ELLs increase their vocabulary 
knowledge, I have created this booklet of activities and strategies for students to use at different 
levels of language proficiency aimed at improving ELLs’ vocabulary knowledge. This project 
provides mainstream teachers with a resource that benefits both teachers and students. Teachers 
will have access to several activities and strategies to implement in their classrooms when 
teaching academic vocabulary. These activities and strategies can be adapted according to 
students ages, grade levels, and English language levels of proficiency. Students will also benefit 
because, by learning and using such strategies, they will acquire and enhance their academic 
vocabulary while learning to apply those strategies in different contexts to attain independence in 
reading comprehension and learning. The booklet/toolkit contains samples of different activities 
and strategies recommended by researchers as effective in vocabulary instruction for ELLs 
(Calderon, 2011; Min, 2013; Peregoy & Boyle, 2017; Sibold, 2011; Young, 2005). The PDF 


document that goes with the booklet contains recommendation on how to incorporate relevant 
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vocabulary in the lessons, a list of tips for effective academic vocabulary instruction, a short 
description of each activity and strategy, pictures to illustrate such strategies, as well as some 
ideas to tweak and adapt the activities to fit different groups of students. This is a bundle of 


material that teachers can use as reference to enrich their vocabulary instruction. 


Chapter Four: Project 


EFFECTIVE STRATEGIES TO STRENGHTEN ACADEMIC VOCABULARY IN K-5 
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Introduction 


Vocabulary plays an important role in learning a second language. Vocabulary is one 
element that links the four skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing (Moinzadeh & 
Moslehpour, 2012). For students to be able to communicate effectively in the second language, 
they must acquire a sufficient number of words and know how to use them accurately, according 
to the context. ELLs who come to mainstream classrooms with poor or no schooling as well as 
poor or lack of knowledge of the English language face challenges in their process of learning 
the target language. These students are at a special disadvantage when compared to their native 
speaking peers since the former lack the vocabulary background the latter have acquired 
naturally since they were born (Manyak & Bauer, 2009; Carlo et al., 2004). 

Classroom teachers work tirelessly to help ELLs close that achievement gap by 
implementing interventions that traditionally work well with native speakers, but that not always 
have the same effect in language learners because a first and a second language are not learned 
exactly in the same way. Consequently, it is crucial that teachers of all areas come together and 
implement vocabulary learning strategies designed with the ELLs in mind, meaning providing 
students with strategies that they can use according to their language proficiency and fluency. 
That way, ELLs will receive quality vocabulary instruction across all areas which, in turn, will 
promote multiple exposures to academic terms and facilitate their storing in the learners’ long- 


term memory. 
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In this booklet, teachers will find a bundle of effective strategies, activities, and tools that 
will enable students to address their vocabulary knowledge needs in their process of becoming 
independent readers and successful learners. These activities and strategies can be adapted to 


different grade levels and content areas to fit the reality of the teachers and their students. 
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Defining Academic language 


Academic language is the language used in classrooms, lessons, books, and assignments 
that learners are expected to become fluent in. In other words, academic language refers to the 


oral and written language necessary for students to succeed in their academic contexts. 


What it Means to Know a Word in Second Language Acquisition 


Knowing a word, according to researchers, means knowing its literal and figurative 
meaning, its various connotations, its syntactic constructions, its semantic associates, such as 
synonyms, antonyms, and its different meanings in different contexts (Carlo et al, 2004; 
Calderon, 2011; Moinzandeh & Moislehpour, 2012; Hassanzadeh et al., 2019). In other words, 
knowing a word implies having breadth and depth of knowledge of that word. Breadth of 
knowledge refers to vocabulary size while depth of knowledge is related to the ability to use 
words precisely (Daller et al., 2007 as cited in Hassanzadeh et al., 2019, p, 1). As Calderon 
(2011) explained, when students know a word, they know what the word means when they 
encounter it while reading different types of texts. Additionally, students are able to pronounce 
and spell the word correctly, recognize characteristics of the word, explain the meaning of the 
word according to the context in which it appears, and are able to use it in their writing repertoire 


naturally. 
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How ELLs Learn New Words 


Learning a new word is a process that takes time and depends on repeated exposures to 
the word in different contexts (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). Typically, learners “move from not 
knowing the word at all, to recognizing it when hearing or seeing it, to knowing it in limited 
contexts, to knowing it more fully in a variety of contexts” (Allen, 2009 as cited in Peregoy & 
Boyle, 2017, p. 258). Knowing at what stage in the language learning process their students are 
in will help teachers to make decisions regarding the selection of appropriate vocabulary learning 
strategies that accurately fit their students’ needs. Since ELLs tend to lack a strong vocabulary 
foundation, researchers and scholars suggest that students be provided with a balanced approach 
to vocabulary instruction: implicit and explicit (Decarrico, 2001 as cited in Peregoy & Boyle, 
2017; Wright & Neuman, 2015). The strategies compiled in this booklet/toolkit are aimed at 
supporting explicit vocabulary instruction which will help students acquire an understanding of 


abstract concepts, multiple meaning words, and content vocabulary. 


Elements to Consider When Planning Vocabulary Instruction 


The following elements should be considered when planning for vocabulary instruction 
for ELLs (Peregoy & Boyle (2017): Pre-assessing and reassessing (informal and formal ongoing 
assessment), teaching words explicitly (high-frequency words and other selected words), 


teaching strategies for learning words (using prefixes, suffixes, context, etc.), and widely using 
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reading of fiction and non-fiction (teacher selected and student selected). This way, students are 


provided with opportunities to elaborate and deepen their knowledge of words. 


Principles of Effective Vocabulary Instruction 


In order for teachers to create robust vocabulary instruction, researchers recommend 
adhering to these principles: 

(1) Involve students in actively developing their understanding of words and ways to 

learn them, (2) Encourage students to personalize their word learning, (3) Immerse 

students in rich language environments that draw their attention to learning words, (4) 

provide students with multiple sources of information to learn words through repeated 

exposures (Echavarria et al., 2017, p. 80). 

Barcroft (2004) also proposed five principles to aid teachers to plan for vocabulary instruction: 
(1) present new words frequently and repeatedly in the input; (2) use meaning-bearing 
comprehensible input when presenting new words; (3) limit forced output during the 
early stages of learning new words; (4) limit forced semantic elaboration during the 
initial stages of learning new words; and (5) progress from less demanding to more 
demanding vocabulary-related activities (p. 203). 

The above principles are guidelines that intend to advise educators on how to provide robust 

vocabulary instruction that gives students the opportunity to interact in rich and varied language 

experiences that “develop word consciousness and focus on the teaching of individual words and 


word-learning strategies” (Manyak, 2010 as cited in Echavarria et al., 2017, p. 81). 
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Three Stages for Incorporating Relevant Vocabulary 


According to Sibold (2011), effective vocabulary instruction emphasizes the use of direct 


instruction. This direct instruction should be provided during three different moments during the 


lesson: Before reading, during reading, and after reading. 


Before reading the teacher should: 


Pronounce the words and use the Spanish equivalent; then have students repeat 
the word several times. 

Tap students’ prior knowledge and identify anchor or familiar words for new 
vocabulary words, e.g., “walk” as the anchor for “saunter.” 

Pre-teach words before students read the material. 

Introduce graphic organizers that show relationships among words. 

Show realia, actual objects, pictures, picture books, and video clips to introduce 
vocabulary. 

Use the Spanish equivalent. 

Teach students how to use the structure of a word, e.g., affixes to break down a 


word into meaningful units. 


During reading the teacher should: 


Define words in context, using sentences from students’ reading material. 
Help students find the context clues that will help them determine the meaning of 


an unknown word as they read. 
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e Use graphic organizers to help students process the content. 

e Show students how to use the dictionary to confirm their predictions about the 
meaning of the vocabulary words they encounter in their reading. 

e Talk-through the words as students hear them during oral reading. 

e Use a variety of strategies to help students process the meaning of difficult words. 

After reading the teacher should: 

e Focus on a limited number of key words, particularly interrelated words, to 
increase the depth of students' understanding and promote concept development. 

e Give students multiple exposures to words throughout the day in order to cement 
their understanding of the word meanings. 

e Reinforce new words through activities, discussions, and assignments following 
students’ reading. 

e Help make the words meaningful to students by linking the words with familiar 
things, people, or experiences. 

e Have students incorporate the new words into their writing assignments. 

e Help students integrate new words into their speaking and writing vocabularies. 

e Display word walls and other graphic organizers with the new vocabulary and 


definitions (p. 25). 


Tips for Incorporating Effective Academic Vocabulary Instruction in the Classroom 


Teachers may increase the quality and quantity of vocabulary usage in the classroom by 


utilizing the following tips (Kelley et al., 2020): 
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Cut out newspaper headlines or captions to share interesting words with students 
at the beginning of the class. 

Start a conversation about a big idea that the teacher learned of from the radio or 
newspaper. 

Choose to use a higher-level word in place of a word that is commonly used (e.g., 
“Pd like Sammy to distribute the papers, that is, pass one out to each person”). 
When appropriate, call attention to the morphology of a word used in speech (e.g., 
“Now that we raised the money, we need a communal decision about where the 
donation should be made. Do you know a word that sounds like communal?" (p. 


13). 


Regarding the direct instruction of vocabulary, Kelley et al. (2020) asserted that teachers 


should teach a limited number of words over an extended period of time, using speech and 


writing. 


Cut half of the words from the vocabulary list and get the kids to dig deeply into 
the remaining words. 

Do not give students lists of unknown words to look up in isolation. Start your 
vocabulary study by having students think-pair-share about what they already 
know about each word. Then, as a class, come up with accurate definitions. Show 
students that everyone grapples with shades of meanings and help them get 
invested in the process of fully understanding a word. 

When possible, choose words from the text you are using that students will 
encounter across academic subjects such as effect, integrate, interpret, function, 


and structure (p. 13). 
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Vocabulary Learning Strategies 


Vocabulary learning strategies (VLS) are language learning strategies (LLS) that learners 
put into practice to help themselves understand and remember vocabulary (Cameron, 2001 as 
cited in Makulloluwa, 2016) such as using flash cards, notebooks, and dictionaries (Nemati, 
2010). Researchers have suggested different strategies teachers should share with students 
according to their level of English language proficiency (oral and written), age and grade, 
primary language proficiency (oral and written), and educational experiences (Peregoy and 
Boyle, 2017). Scholars have also recommended that these strategies be taught consistently and 
pervasively by every content teacher since vocabulary instruction should not be the exclusive 
responsibility of the English teacher (Young, 2005). It should be a team effort to aide ELLs in 
enhancing their academic vocabulary and becoming independent and successful readers. 

Duke and Pearson (2002 as cited in Peregoy & Boyle, 2017) presented a scaffolding 
procedure to be used by teachers when instructing students on strategies. The steps are as 
follows: 

1. Begin with an explicit description of the strategy: Tell students what the strategy is 

and why it is important for them to learn the strategy. 

2. Model the strategy in action: Teacher and/or students may model the strategy. 

3. Collaborative use of the strategy: Ask students to use the strategy with you as you 


speak aloud and give them your thoughts. 
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4. Continue with guided practice of the strategy: Guide students through the use of the 

strategy while gradually releasing responsibility to them. 

5. Finish by having students use the strategy independently: Ask students to use the 

strategy with a specific reading or writing assignment (p. 262). 
Explicit instruction of vocabulary learning strategies will help ELLs unlock the meaning of 
unfamiliar words they find when reading or conversing and help them to choose words 
appropriately and accurately to convey messages when speaking and writing (Peregoy & Boyle, 
2017). 

The following is not an exhaustive list of vocabulary learning strategies, but a sample list 
that educators can refer to when looking for ideas on how to approach vocabulary instruction. All 
strategies can be adapted or tweaked for use with different groups of students. Peregoy and 
Boyle (2017) and other researchers have highlighted effective strategies for beginners and 


intermediate students. Following, there is a brief description of each one. 


Vocabulary learning strategies for beginners. 

Students who are at the beginning level of English learning are learners whose English 
vocabulary is basic or rudimentary and would benefit from instruction using words selected from 
the first 500 or first 1,000 high-frequency words (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). The following 
activities offer beginning learners the opportunity to enhance their vocabulary and learn new 
words in a variety of ways. (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 

Read-alouds. Teachers read texts aloud to their students incorporating different tones 
and pitches, strategic pauses and asking questions. Through read-alouds, ELLs gain exposure to 


various genres, such as essays, poems, stories, and articles. They also become familiar with the 
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sounds and rhythm of the English language (See Figure 4.1). Read-alouds also expose students to 
the organization and flow of written English (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 

Tip: For beginners, try to choose short selections or brief stories that are familiar to 
students. Activate and build students’ prior knowledge by discussing the title or main idea of the 
story. Additionally, teachers may support comprehension using pictures, actions, and other 


sheltering assistance as they read (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 





Figure 4.1. Read Aloud strategy. Retrieved from 


https://www.readingrockets.org/sites/default/files/styles/share_image/public/field/image/readalou 





d-1.jpg?itok=hTFq9SmW 





Word cards. Peregoy and Boyle (2017) stated that to create word cards, students write 
the English word on one side of the card with a picture, a short definition, or the translation on 
the other side. Students will benefit from creating their own cards since they will make their own 
collection with vocabulary words of their own interest (See Figure 4.2). After getting the gist of 
the words’ basic meaning, they can consolidate their knowledge through games and activities, 
such as word sorts where students would group the words by grammatical category, by meaning, 


or alphabetically (Bear et al., 2007 as cited in Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 
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Tip: Teachers can supply important content vocabulary for students to add. This strategy 
can be used with students at any level to “help them learn and remember general high-frequency 
words and specific content area vocabulary” (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017, p. 272) because they can 


make connections between the written word and the image that represents the word. 
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Figure 4.2. Word Cards. Retrieved from https://ecdn.teacherspayteachers.com/thumbitem/- 





EREE-for-48-hrs-Science- Word-Wall-NGSS-5th-Grade-Vocabulary-Cards-2620206- 





156553123l/original-2620206-2.j 





Word wall dictionary. The word wall dictionary consists of posting words in 
alphabetical order on the classroom wall, thus providing students with constant access to the 
words for reference (See Figure 4.3). This strategy promotes vocabulary development. Words on 
the word wall may be accompanied by a short definition or a picture to convey meaning. Another 
use of the word wall dictionary is to demonstrate alphabetical order, which would be helpful 


when training students on how to use a dictionary (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 
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Tip: Words on word walls may come from current topics being studied, a story being 
read, or any topic being taught. Students can revise the words on the word wall periodically and 
evaluate which ones they know well enough to be taken down from the wall (Peregoy & Boyle, 


2017). Words could be color-coded to show different categories, different tiers, different topic, 





Figure 4.3. Word Wail. Retrieved from 


https://media.edutopia.org/styles/responsive 2880px 16x9/s3/masters/2019- 


06/WW 2 master.j]pg 


Use of dictionaries. There are different types of dictionaries that are valuable tools for 
English learners. Choosing the appropriate type and training students on how to use them would 
help students find the appropriate meaning of an unfamiliar term. Depending on students' ages, 
grade level, English language proficiency, and primary language literacy abilities, one of the 


following types of dictionaries would be appropriate: picture dictionaries, bilingual dictionaries, 
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or monolingual language learner dictionaries (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). Picture dictionaries are 
very helpful to beginning students, bilingual dictionaries for intermediate students who have 
solid background in their native language, and monolingual dictionaries are extensively used by 
advanced learners of the target language. 

Picture dictionaries provide colorful illustrations of high-interest, high-frequency words. 
These dictionaries are designed for young learners; however, they can be used with older 
beginning English learners too (See Figure 4.4). Bilingual dictionaries are especially useful for 
students who are literate in their native language. Students can look up the word in English and 
find its equivalent in the other language and vice versa (See Figure 4.5). According to Min 
(2013), “the immediate semantic association between the L2 word and the L1 word can help 
learners reinforce the meaning of words and retain them in long-term memory” (p. 65). 
Monolingual language learner dictionaries present all definitions in English, and they are 
especially designed for ELLs (See Figure 4.6); therefore, the definitions use restricted 
vocabulary and information on grammar and usage is included (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). Min 
(2013) concurred that “monolingual dictionaries can help learners develop a more solid 
awareness of the collocational partnerships of words since meanings and other information are 
provided in the same language as the target word” (p. 65). With adequate training in dictionary 
use, students will feel more independent and confident to look up meanings of new words as well 
as to explore beyond the basic meaning and use of that word. 

Tip: ELLs may start using dictionaries after they learn to read and write. However, for 
younger learners and newcomers, teachers can create their own picture dictionaries for students 


to refer to when working on their reading or writing tasks. It could be a trifold or a folder for 


students to carry in which they will find relevant vocabulary words organized by topic, such as 


shapes, colors, or transportation. 


The 
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Figure 4.4. Picture Dictionary. Retrieved from https://images-na.ssl-images- 





amazon.com/images/I/51gvW3EErTL. SX384 BO1,204,203,200_.jpg 
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Figure 4.5. Bilingual Dictionary. Retrieved from https://images-na.ssl-images- 


amazon.com/images/I/A] PBG6PGMDL. $X335 BO1,204,203,200 .ipg 
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Figure 4.6. Monolingual Dictionary. Retrieved from 


https://assets.cambridee.ore/97811070/35157/cover/0781107035157.] 





Working with idioms. Figurative language is very difficult for ELLs to learn because 
their meaning is non-literal. It is recommended to discuss idioms as they appear in texts, stories, 
or conversations during class because by exposing students to some idioms, they become aware 
of the figurative uses of language and this can help them distinguish figurative from literal 
expressions and meanings (See Figure 4.7). Teachers can have students create an idiom book 
where they take an idiom, illustrate the literal meaning, and describe the figurative one. Students 
can write a story in which they use the idioms they have learned in an appropriate context too. 
There are also internet sites that make learning idioms more interesting. The Idiom Connection, 
for instance, lists idioms alphabetically and by topic, such as animals, sports, colors, etc. Using 
these strategies can help students to improve their vocabulary and move towards an intermediate 
level of vocabulary development (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 

Tip: Teachers can select books that contain idioms that are appropriate for the students’ 
age. Amelia Bedelia by Peggy Parish is a good book to introduce idioms and figurative language 
to young ELLs. Idioms can also be taught to beginning and intermediate level students by using 


songs. First, locate songs that contain idioms. Next, hand out copies of the lyrics with the 
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idiomatic expressions underlined. Then, have students to discuss and guess the meanings, 
working either in small groups or in pairs. Finally, have students share their guesses with the 


whole class and decide which guesses are more accurate (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 
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Figure 4.7. Working with Idioms. Retrieved from https://www.k12reader.com/worksheet/animal- 
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Personal dictionaries. Seifert et al. (2017) claimed that a personal dictionary is a helpful 
tool for ELLs because they can access the words and learn them at any time. The personal 
dictionary can be created in the back of their notebooks or as a separate vocabulary journal (see 
Figure 4.8). Personal dictionaries often contain tier 2 and tier 3 vocabulary words that the teacher 
selected for working on specific subject area topics. In the dictionary, “the target word entries 
should be illustrated [...] with pictures” (Elgort, 2011 as cited in Seifert et al., 2017, p. 340), but 
can also contain definitions, space to write a sentence, and the opportunity to write the word in 
the student’s primary language (Seifert et al., 2017). When planning to provide these personal 


dictionaries, teachers can adapt the pages to fit their students’ needs. 
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Tip: Teachers can use this strategy to pre-teach words from an upcoming passage or story 
that will be read. Students can also add words they are unfamiliar with. They can work in small 
groups to discuss and share what they know with a partner. Additionally, as a variation, students 
can make a digital version of their personal dictionaries, such as a PowerPoint presentation or a 


sway to be submitted to the teacher or to be shared with the whole class. 





Figure 4.8. Personal Dictionary. Retrieved from 


https://readingstrategiesmsu.weebly.com/uploads/3/8/5/9/38597539/2227674_orig.] 





Vocabulary learning strategies for intermediate students. 

Students who possess an intermediate knowledge of the English language may be able to 
read and understand grade-level texts and natural authentic texts, depending on the experiences 
they may have had using English. With intermediate English learners, teachers may want to 
focus instruction on high-frequency words and specific content area words which are necessary 
for the learners to comprehend and learn the subject matter (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 

Word wheels. Peregoy & Boyle (2017) claimed that word wheels “can be used to 


visually portray words that are related in some way, such as synonyms” (p. 274). Language 
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wheels are a variation of word wheels and can be used to learn the language functions of the 
words studied. These wheels are especially helpful for students when they are writing or 
preparing oral presentations. Word/language wheels are typically “made of lightweight tag board 
and consist of a bottom circle, about 6 inches in diameter, with a slightly smaller tag board circle 
attached on top,” (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017, p. 275) which can be turned like a dial (See Figure 


4.9). 





Figure 4.9. Word Wheel. Retrieved from https://ecdn.teacherspayteachers.com/thumbitem/The- 


Word-Wheel-Bundle-Emotions-Adjectives-Said-is-Dead--3618745-1600752575/original- 
3618745-3.jpg 


Tip: Word wheels can be used with learners of all ages. Teachers decide what should be 
taught. For instance, for beginning students in elementary grades, word wheels could be used to 
practice word families, phonics, and CVC words so that students practice merging the beginning 
consonant sound with the VC ending of one-syllable words. Word wheels can also be used to 
teach vocabulary corresponding to character traits, verb conjugations, adjectives, adverbs, and 


root words. In math, they can be used to teach or review vocabulary like shapes, fractions, and 
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multiplication facts. In science, teachers can also use them to review concepts about the planets, 
the weather, and life cycles of animals. 

Vocabulary self-collection strategy. Haggard (1986a, 1986b as cited in Peregoy & 
Boyle, 2017) explained that to use this strategy, each student chooses a word from an assigned 
reading. Then, they put the words together in a study list and the teacher adds words to the study 
list too. Next, teachers and students get together to define and discuss the words in some detail 
(See Figure 4.10). Words that students already know can be eliminated to narrow down the list 
and keep the words that students consider to be the most important and interesting. Once the 
study list is finalized, students can take part in different activities to learn the words, such as 
testing each other in pairs. According to Peregoy & Boyle (2017), students benefit from this 
strategy because they actively participate in the selection of the words, gain a strong sense of 


word awareness, and learn to take responsibility for their own vocabulary development. 


Vocabulary Selection Worksheet 











Group Members: Date 

Source: 
Selected Word Rationale Sentence it appears in Definition 
Example: 


tempestuous interesting word; important violent or stormy 


tempestuous noise of 
to meaning thunder and lightning heard 


Figure 4.10. Vocabulary Self-Collection. Retrieved from 


http://www.readwritethink.org/files/resources/lesson_images/lesson296/vocabulary.pdf 
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Tip: This strategy could be adapted for more advanced students by using the appropriate 
leveled texts for the activity. As an extension activity, the teacher could have the students also 
discuss idioms, figurative speech, and unusual phrases they encounter in the text being studied. 

Word wizard. This is a research-based strategy that encourages students to listen intently 
to new words being used in different contexts (McKeown & Beck, 2004 as cited in Peregoy & 
Boyle, 2017). Students are supposed to take note of the new words being used outside class in 
various situations, for example, in conversations, TV programs, radio, magazines, comic books, 
etc. Students will then report their findings to the class and explain how the word was used in the 
context where they saw or heard it (See Figure 4.11). Teachers can create follow up activities to 
consolidate knowledge of the words by making “a chart to summarize the various ways the 
words were used” (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017, p. 276). Word Wizard is beneficial to students 
because it enters students’ attention on new words and make them aware of the nuances in the 
meaning of words given the context in which it was used. (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 

Tip: As a little tweak, teachers can have students bring in an unfamiliar or interesting 
word that they had heard or read during the preceding week. Students can choose one of the 
words to be made word of the week which can be recorded on a word-of-the-week-sheet 
including where it had been heard or seen, the meaning, and the word in a sentence. The teacher 
can also post the word on a vocabulary word wall or in a pocket chart. When the students bring 
in the example of a vocabulary word, they receive a check on a poster containing the students’ 
names along the side and the interesting words along the top. At the end of the week, the student 
who receives the most checks is declared Word Wizard for the week and may receive a reward 


such as a homework pass or some extra time on the computer. 
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: A new word I found is: 

* Its definition in the dictionary is 

«| A synonym for the word is 

E An antonym for the word is: 

* Two interesting words that I want to learn are: 
s A hard word to spell is 

š Two words in the story that rhyme are 


* Four interesting words to use in my writing are: 
. 





SKILL EXAMPLES 

















. . 
e Name something that your group discussed that you found interesting, or causeda , 
e lot of discussion 








. 
Any topic carried over? Tomorroi w's assignment 
. — 

















Figure 4.11. Word Wizard. Retrieved from http://danoff.org/jake/?page_id=500 

Contextual redefinition. Contextual redefinition is a strategy that introduces new 
vocabulary in rich contexts that help students figure out unknown words by making meaningful 
associations based on the clues provided by the context (Readence, et al., 1998; Tierney & 
Readance, 2005 as cited in Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). To teach contextual redefinition, teachers 
choose sentences that contain words that students are not likely to know and that are important in 
order to understand the passage or text being read. The words are presented in the original 
sentences from the passage and, if the original sentence does not provide enough clues to figure 
out the meaning of the word, the teacher will rewrite the sentence to enrich it (Peregoy & Bolyle, 
2017). The teacher would model the strategy by thinking aloud how to use different clues to 
determine the meaning of the unknown word. This strategy is beneficial for students because 
“contextual redefinition teaches students how to generate plausible word meanings from context 
when they are reading on their own” (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017, p. 277). This strategy can be used 


before, during, and after reading a text (See Figure 4.12). 
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Figure 4.12. Contextual Redefinition. Retrieved from 


https://claireswobblyweebly.weebly.com/uploads/7/7/2/0/7720302/6680389.jpg 





Tips: To implement the strategy, select key words from a reading selection. Choose 
words that have multiple meanings or that may be unclear to the readers. Write the words on the 
word or on a chart. Next, have students suggest definitions for these words before reading the 
passage or story. Students’ definitions at this point may be inexact due to the fact that the terms 
have been presented in isolation. Then, record the definitions suggested on the board or in the 
chart. After that, students will read the text, noting the sentences in which each vocabulary word 
appears. Last, students revisit their previous definitions and check if any of them reflects the use 
of the words in the context of the text being read. Through this strategy, students become aware 
of the fact that words may have multiple meanings and uses and that the context in which a word 
appears in a selection determines its meaning. 

List-group-label-map. This strategy is a form of semantic mapping. This strategy 


encourages students to improve their vocabulary and categorization skills as well as to learn to 
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organize concepts. In this strategy, a main concept is selected and, students brainstorm a list of 
words related to the topic. Next, the words that are alike are grouped together and the students 
create a label for each category that emerged. In the last step, they create a map illustrating the 
relationships they found and share their reasoning used while grouping the words (Peregoy & 
Boyle, 2017). “The list-group-label strategy with mapping offers a multimodal approach to 
learning new words and their meanings: (1) oral language during brainstorming, (2) written 
words on the board, and (3) spatial/visual mode in mapping” (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). This is a 
strategy that actively engages students in learning new vocabulary and content by activating their 
critical thinking skills by means of their conversations and reflections on the vocabulary (See 


Figure 4.13). 





Figure 4.13. List-Group-Label-Map. Retrieved from 


https://strategiesforspecialinterventions.weebly.com/uploads/3/8/7/5/3875968 1/_7839090_orig.j 





pg 


Tip: This strategy is very versatile. It can be used across grade levels and across content 


areas. The categories can be defined ahead of time by the teacher or, instead, the teacher may let 
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the students discover the labels by themselves. When working with non-readers and ELLs who 
are newcomers, teachers can also have students sort pictures instead of words. 

To differentiate instruction for second language learners, students of varying reading 
skills, and younger learners, teachers may ask students to return to the lists as they read through 
the text related to the major concept that they brainstormed. They may find other words to add 
from their reading or re-label the groups that they had already created. Teachers should 
encourage students to discuss lists with others outside their initial small group. Students may be 
allowed to type the lists using a word processing system, and they should also be provided with 
pre-established categories to group the words. Additionally, students may create graphical 
representations of words in order to help them connect to prior knowledge (Lenski et al., 1999; 
Tierney & Readence, 2005). 

Vocabulary journals. A vocabulary journal is a collection of key vocabulary terms 
personally chosen by the student or assigned by the teacher. Students record the word in the 
journal along with a definition, a sentence using the word, and any other hint for remembering 
the meaning (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017), such as an illustration, a synonym/antonym, 
pronunciation, part of speech, personal examples, and so on (Min, 2013). Vocabulary journals 
are flexible and can be used across grade levels and content areas (See Figure 4.14). Students can 
use the journals for reference both inside and outside the classroom. In addition, since the 
information entered is mainly chosen by students, this activity can increase engagement and 


motivation. (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 
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Oooooooo 
Write the definition in your oun words. 





Figure 4.14. Vocabulary Journal. Retrieved from 


https://www.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/FREE-WORD-JOURNAL-vocabulary-notebook- 





age-printable-4659960?st=f1bOaacce320e3567c0148adaf9 leelb 





Tip: Students can use a separate notebook or a folder as their journals. Teachers may 
want to make a variation in the presentation of this strategy. Instead of a plain vocabulary 
journal, it can be made into an interactive one by using a foldable vocabulary page. The paper is 
folded vertically into a gatefold and cut horizontally. Four lines are snipped on each fold to make 
some flaps. There is one flap for each word and another flap next to it for the definition. 
Depending on the grade and language fluency levels, students may construct a simple or a more 
complex definition of the word. On the inside, there is a place to mark the part of speech (noun, 
adjective, verb, or adverb). They will include a personal connection by answering the question 
“what meaning does this word have in your life?" Students may see the word in their connection, 
but if teachers are using this as an introductory activity, using the word may be too premature. 
Finally, On the right there is a place to draw a picture of the word or connection. 

Personal glossaries. Larrota (2011) proposed using personal glossaries to improve 
vocabulary development. Personal glossaries are similar to the word card strategy mentioned 


previously (See Figure 4.15). Students “use index cards to build individualized banks of self- 
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chosen vocabulary words” (Larrota, 2011, p. 4). On the front part of the index card, students 
write the new word on top of the card, translate the word, at least one synonym, and associate the 
word with an image. On the back, students create a bubble map writing the target word in the 
center, filling in the bubbles around with words they know that are related to the one in the 
middle. Next, they write a sentence in English using the new word. Last, students translate the 


sentence into their native language (Larrota, 2011). 





Figure 4.15. Personal Glossary. Retrieved from 


https://media.bscs.org/mss/se/icans/ls i can set up a personal glossary.pdf 





Tip: Instead of index cards, teachers can provide students with charts to keep track of the 
entries in the glossaries. Teachers can customize the parts of the chart. For example, in the first 
column, students may write the word. In the second column, they may write the pronunciation. 
In the third column, they may write the definition using their own words. In the fourth column, 
they may draw a picture that helps them define the word and in the fifth column, they may write 
a personal connection. 

Use dictionaries effectively. According to Peregoy and Boyle (2017), finding 


information in a dictionary is a complex process for many students. Therefore, Schofield (1982 
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as cited in Peregoy & Boyle, 2017) developed a seven-step procedure to help students use 
dictionaries effectively: 

Locate words or phrases not understood, if unknown word is inflected, remove inflections 

to find word to look up, search for unknown word in alphabetic list, if you can’t find at 

least one entry for the unknown word, try procedures in the example, if there are multiple 
senses or homographic entries, reduce them by elimination, understand the definition and 
integrate it into the context where the unknown word was found, if senses of word do not 

seem to fit, look for further contextual clues (p. 280). 

This seven-step procedure can be simplified to fit students’ needs and/or characteristics. To 
introduce the procedure, it is advisable that the teacher model each step and then have students 
look up words. Students can work in pairs or in triads until they feel confident using the 
procedure (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). 

Tip: Teachers should explain to students the importance of using a dictionary effectively. 
Presently, online dictionaries are a trend. They are easy to use and students can find the meaning 
of a word easily. However, students could benefit from learning how and when to use a 
conventional dictionary. More advanced students can use the dictionaries to learn about idioms, 
collocations, parts of speech, and register, for instance. With a conventional dictionary, students 
can practice finding words quickly by using alphabet automaticity (See Figure 4.16). Students 
can also be instructed on how to use the guide words at the top of each dictionary page to help 
them find words quickly. 

Equally important as to how and when to use the dictionary, it is key to choose the 
meaning that fits the context in which the unfamiliar word was found. Students can be taught to 


check through all the meanings and find the one that makes more sense according to the context. 
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Students may also think what the word means in their native language and look it up ina 
bilingual dictionary. If one of the English translations is the original word they looked up, then it 


will likely be the right meaning. 


Name: Dictionary Skills 


Words With Multiple Definitions 





When you open a dictionary, the words in bold are called entry words. 


You will also see a definition for the entry word. Some words have more than 
one definition. Sometimes you will also see the word used in a sentence. 











Tell which definition of the word cabin is used in each sentence below. 
The pilot greeted everyone in the cabin. 

The boat captain retumed to his cabin for the evening 

I saw smoke coming from the chimney of the old cabin. 

Tell which definition of the word ruby is used in each sentence below. 
The woman had ruby lips. 

The jeweler made a ruby necklace 

Tell which definition of the word football is used in each sentence below. 
Kyle caught the football and scored a touchdown. 

Quinn and Catherine played football in the front yard 

Tell which definition of the word horn is used in each sentence below. 
The ship's captain honked the hom as he left the dock 

The sheep had hors on its head 


Benjamin played the French hom 





Super Teocher Worksheets - bito://www superteachernworksheets c 


Figure 4.16. Use Dictionaries Effectively. Retrieved from www.superteacherworksheets.com 
Word unit analysis. Word unit analysis can be used to expand vocabulary development. 
When students engage in word analysis, they break words down into smaller units: roots and 
affixes (prefixes and suffixes). Min (2013) claimed that “a knowledge of roots and affixes will 
help learners unlock the meaning of many English words” (p. 64). Teaching prefixes and suffixes 
explicitly is worth the time if teachers start with a small number of the most useful ones (Peregoy 
& Boyle, 2017). White et al. (1989 as cited in Peregoy & Boyle, 2017) suggested teaching the 


most common affixes, during the early grades with beginners. Some common prefixes, such as 
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un-, re-, in-, im-, and some suffixes such as -tion, and -ment help students recognize, analyze, 
build, and use many related words more easily and quickly (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017, Min, 2013). 

Peregoy and Boyle (2017) gave some steps on how to explicitly teach prefixes based on 
the model presented by Duke and Pearson (2002 as cited in Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). The 
procedure can also be applied to teaching suffixes. The steps are as follows: 

6. Tell students what a prefix is and how it contributes to a word’s meaning. 

7. Provide examples and show how the prefix affects word meaning with several words. 

8. Offer examples showing students how to guess the meaning of the word based on the 
prefix. 

9. Guide students through the process of using prefixes to unlock the meaning of words they 
find in reading. 

10. Give students a chance to figure out the meaning of a list of words that contain prefixes. 
Engage students in discussions of how well the procedure worked for them, both when 
dealing with words in isolation and with words embedded in meaningful text (Peregoy & 
Boyle, 2017, p. 280). 

Tip: This strategy can be tweaked a little bit, by providing students with word formation 
charts in which there is a base word, for example a verb, and students have to provide other 
forms of the verb to make it into a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. These word formation charts 
can be adapted to be used by younger students by changing them into a multiple-choice practice 


exercise (See Figure 4.17). 


NOUN VERB 
beauty beautify 
benefit benefit 
beneficiary 

creation create 
creator 

decision decide 
difference differentiate 
distraction distract 
justification justify 
protection protect 
reliability rely 
sadness sadden 
significance signify 
strength strengthen 
success succeed 


understanding understand 


Figure 4.17. Word Unit Analysis. Retrieved from 


https://A.pinimg.com/originals/4d/a7/80/4da780524e784280alc2762e8c3a873b.png 


ADJECTIVE 
beautiful 
beneficial 


creative 


decisive 
different 
distracted 
distracting 
justifiable 
protective 
reliable 
sad 
significant 
strong 
successful 


understandable understandably 


Sample strategies for elementary students. 


ADVERB 
beautifully 
beneficially 


creatively 


decisively 
differently 
distractedly 


justifiably 
protectively 
reliably 
sadly 
significantly 
strongly 
successfully 
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Sibold (2011) recommended using the following strategies with elementary students. The 


strategies can be adapted according to students’ ages, background knowledge, and previous 


experience with the English language. 


Signal word of the day. The teacher selects a word from students’ reading as the “signal 


word” of the day. The teacher pronounces the words; then the students echo the word. This word 


is used as a signal for the children to start or stop an activity (Sibold, 2011, p. 26). When the 


students are seated, the teacher checks their understanding of the word. The teacher asks: “What 


does character mean?” “Can you use the word in a sentence?” To help the class pay attention to 


the word the rest of the day, the teacher states the definition of the word and has the students say 


the word in unison (See Figure 4.18). Through this method the use of repetition and the multiple 


exposure to the word throughout the day increases the students’ retention of the word (Sibold, 


2011, p. 26). 
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Figure 4.18. Signal word of the Day. Retrieved from 


https://1.pinimg.com/originals/a9/49/ca/a949ca2067730039dfa8 1£365050b88 1.j 





Tip: As an alternative, teachers may design a signal word of the day board or PowerPoint. 
This strategy can be used to pre-teach vocabulary for upcoming units, to reinforce vocabulary 
studied in a current unit, or to reteach vocabulary from a previous unit (or grade level if 
necessary). This strategy can be used in any content classroom. Another idea to enrich this 
strategy is to add visual elements to the signal word of the day lesson. Additionally, a colorful 
laminated poster could be created where students or the teacher can write the word of the day 
and post it in a place in the room where it stands out. If the ELLs’ share their first language, then 
a bilingual poster could be created. 

Talk-through strategy with reading aloud. Both teachers and parents can help students 
learn new words by “talking-through” the definitions and giving examples during oral reading. 
This allows students to hear the word in context. For example, in reading a passage from a 
science textbook focused on the topic of earth’s water, the teacher would stop and talk through 
the meanings of cover, surface, and atmosphere. Repeated readings of the text are essential for 
learners with more limited vocabularies and help them link the pronunciation of new words with 
their meanings (See Figure 4.19). After reading, reinforcement activities can help cement the 


students’ newly obtained knowledge (Sibold, 2011, p. 26). 
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Figure 4.19. Talk-Through Strategy with Read-Aloud. Retrieved from https://learn.cli.org/best- 


ractices/intentional-read-aloud/instruction/images/CLI IRA community.] 





Tip: This strategy may be combined with other vocabulary strategies to promote students’ 
multiple exposure to the new terms being learned. Students could choose one of the words from 
the reading to become the word of the day, for instance. 

Graphic organizers. Graphic organizers are visual representations that show 
arrangements of concepts and/or vocabulary words. Such organizers are effective when coupled 
with direct instruction. Because graphic organizers use visual images, they are particularly 
appropriate for ELLs. The use of graphic organizers, such as word trees, concept maps, and 
relational charts, help students understand concepts and the related vocabulary (See Figure 4.20). 
Graphic organizers also help to link the definitions to examples (Colorado, 2007 as cited in 
Sibold, 2011, p. 27). 

Additionally, teachers can also use a flow chart to look at a multiple-meaning word. This 
graphic organizer helps students break the word down into syllables, note the parts of speech, 
bring into view different definitions, and provide sample sentences (Sibold, 2011, p. 27). 
Furthermore, both teachers and students can draw pictures to illustrate the words (Sibold, 2011, 


p. 27). 
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tin my native 
ilanguage 


in a sentence 


Figure 4.20. Graphic Organizer. Retrieved from 


https://www.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/ESL-Frayer-Model-2845267 





Tip: Graphic organizers and charts can be used to pre-teach or reinforce vocabulary. 
There is a plethora of organizers from which teachers can choose to use in their classrooms. 
They may be chosen based on students’ age, language fluency level, and purpose or goal to be 
achieved. Some well-known vocabulary graphic organizers are KWL charts, vocabulary web 
wheels, vocabulary web diagrams, vocabulary concept flower, word questions and answers, 
word meaning maps, etc. 

Games. Games can also be powerful tools for reinforcing ELLs’ vocabulary. 
Commercially published games such as Balderdash and Scrabble promote general vocabulary 
usage; however, other interactive games and teacher-created games are equally useful to 
reinforce students’ understanding and to encourage enthusiasm for learning new words. Bingo 
cards are an example of these (Sibold, 2011, p. 27). Educational games (See Figure 4.21) are “a 
way to get students interested and excited about words, develop a playful context, and create a 


space for comprehensive vocabulary instruction” (Kingsley & Graber-Hagen, 2018, p. 545). 
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Educational games have a positive impact on language learning because they promote 
students’ motivation and interest (Boyle et al., 2016; Wei et al., 2018). Games are likely to 
“lower anxiety, promote concentration, and improve academic outcomes” (Wei, et al., 2018, p. 


146). 





Figure 4.21. Games. Retrieved from 


https://genlish.com/wp-content/uploads/2016/01/vocabulary.jpe 





Tip: Not all educational games need to be purchased, some can be teacher-made such as 
The Scape Room, Concentration, I have/Who has, and the like. Teacher-made activities will fit 
specific groups of students’ needs and, therefore, be more effective. Teachers may follow the 
format of popular game shows such as Who Wants to Be a Millionaire or Jeopardy to actively 
engage students. Furthermore, students can study their vocabulary using online platforms like 
quizizz.com and quizlet.com. Students have the option to play live which turns the competition 
more exciting for the children. 

Crossword puzzles. Crossword puzzles can be used as a vocabulary learning strategy 
that is both motivating and enjoyable. Students fit words into a diagram of white and black 
squares, based on definitions given and that are usually related to a topic of study (See Figure 


4.22). In order to fit the words in, students need to know the correct spelling of the words, make 
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inferences, evaluate choices, and draw conclusions (Wahyuningsih, 2009 as cited in Njoroge et 
al., 2013). In addition to definitions, teachers can modify the crossword puzzles by providing 
synonyms, antonyms, fill-in-the-blank clues, bilingual clues, or picture clues (Sandiuc & 


Balagiu, 2020) to adapt the crossword puzzles to the language proficiency of the students. 




































































Figure 4.22. Crossword Puzzles. Retrieved from 


https://busyteacher.org/8910-vegetables-picture-crossword.html 





Tip: Crossword puzzle generators can be found online for free. By using these platforms, 
teachers can customize their crossword puzzles so that they fit the needs of their students. There 
are also some websites that allow students to practice vocabulary related to certain topics such as 
colors, numbers, school, etc. Vocabulary Spelling City has a free subscription and could be used 
with beginning and intermediate students. 

Vocabulary TV visualization. This word-meaning concept strategy was developed by 
Young (2005) to promote content-area conceptual development. “This vocabulary strategy helps 
students internalize key vocabulary words by creating a mental image and interest” (Young, 
2005, p. 13). The strategy consists of students drawing a visual image of a televisions screen 


(Young, 2005, p. 13). After that, students draw the image that comes to their minds when they 
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think of the targeted vocabulary word (Young, 2005, p. 13). Next, they will describe the 
vocabulary word or phrase using simpler or friendlier words (Young, 2005, p. 13). They will add 
three synonyms and three antonyms for the word, and finally, they will write a sentence 
explaining what they like about the word (Young, 2005). 

Tip: The strategy should be modeled by the teacher first so that the whole class is 
provided with guided practice. Students should work with the strategy in small, interactive 


groups or individually (See Figure 4.23). 





K 








5. Write one sentence discussing what you like about 


FIGURE 2. Vocabulary TV visualization. 


Figure 4.23. Vocabulary TV Visualization. Taken from Young (2005, p. 15). 








Definition map. Definition maps allow students to link key concepts related to a key 
vocabulary word by brainstorming their ideas, reviewing their background knowledge, and 
making meaningful connections (Young, 2005). According to Schwartz and Raphael (1985 as 
cited in Young, 2005), “The purpose of the Definition Map is to help students clearly define a 
word and to arrive at a comprehensive understanding of words” (p.13). The three core questions 
that make up the definition map are (See Figure 4.24): What is it? (How is the word 


categorized?); What is it like? (What are some characteristics of the word?); and What are some 
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examples? (What examples can you think of that are related to the word?). The teacher would 
need to model the strategy for the students first. Then, students could practice using the strategy 


in small collaborative groups or individually (Young, 2005). 


Key Word 
Anemometer 
(Measures wind 
speed) 


What is it? 
An instrument 


What are some 
examples? What is it like? 
Windmill, A measuring 
speedometer device 


FIGURE 3. Definition map sample. 





Figure 4.24. Definition Map. Taken from Young (2005, p. 15). 

Tip: To differentiate instruction for ELLs, they may be allowed to work with a partner as 
a support mechanism. They may also be allowed to use pictures to illustrate when appropriate. 
Teachers may adjust the number of words ELLs need to map. Advanced students should refer to 
the dictionary, encyclopedia, or other reference books for help in completing the map. In 
addition, teachers may ask students to compare their definitions to the one in the dictionary. 

Personal clue cards. This strategy (See Figure 4. 25) supports long-term retention and 
effective application of vocabulary (Young et al., 2002, as cited in Young, 2005). When using 
this strategy, students develop personal clues for each term considered important in the unit of 
study (Young, 2005). When the students are ready to use the strategy, they are expected to write 
the word, define the key vocabulary word in a simple and concrete way, and make associations 


to develop their personal clue (Young, 2005). 
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Word: Cumulus Clouds 
Definition: Puffy clouds with thick dense mass with large areas of blue sky in between the clouds 


Personal Clue: Floating puffy cotton balls 


FIGURE 4. Personal clue card sample. 





Figure 4.25. Personal Clue Card. Taken from Young (2005, p. 16). 

Tip: Personal clue cards can be used across content areas. Teachers can use this strategy 
before reading to introduce the new vocabulary from the text students will be working on. Next, 
teachers will discuss the meaning of the words with students and encourage them to give 
examples of what the words mean. For instance, the meaning of the word ancient is being 
discussed and students define it as very old. Some examples could be the pyramids in Egypt, 
hieroglyphs, or gladiators. Then, students will complete their personal clue cards (Young, 2005). 

To make personal clue cards, students will write the vocabulary word on a card first. 
Second, students will write the definition of the word or a synonym of the word. Third, teachers 
will encourage students to think of a word or phrase that will help them remember the 
vocabulary word (for example, the word ancient can be linked with the clue hieroglyph). Fourth, 
students will write the clue on the front of the card under the vocabulary word. Students could 
use the personal clue cards later to play a competition game in small groups or in pairs. 
Participants will have to guess the vocabulary word by listening only to the clues. At the end of 
the game, the participant or the group with the most correct answers is the winner. 

Rate your words. Young (2005) claimed that “The Knowledge Rating Scale was 
designed as a prereading activity to help students assess their level of understanding of featured 
vocabulary words” (p. 14). By using this strategy, students review and analyze the background 


knowledge they have concerning the content vocabulary word they are studying. To implement 
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this strategy, the teacher uses a chart (See Figure 4.26), with five columns, with a small number 
of vocabulary words listed under the first column (Young, 2005). 

The students have to rewrite each word on the chart under one of four category headings 
to indicate their level of knowledge related to the word: words you know and can use correctly; 
words you almost know, but the meanings are foggy; words you think you have seen or heard 
before; and words you do not know at all. This activity helps promote students’ metacognitive 


ability (Young, 2005). 


Rate Your Words Sample 


Words x. 4 


Psychrometer Psychrometer 
Atmosphere Atmosphere 

Troposphere Troposphere 
Acid Rain Acid Rain 

Water Cycle Water Cycle 

Precipitation Precipitation 


Note. Rating scale: 1. Words you know and can use correctly. 2. Words you almost know, but the mean- 
ings are foggy (partial knowledge; meaning may contain misconceptions or a guess). 3. Words you think 
you have seen or heard before (“pick up" words that are slightly familiar and were experienced in a vari- 
ety of places, such as television, radio, conversations, magazines, and other subject areas). 4. Words you 
do not know at all (no prior knowledge) 





Figure 4.26. Rate your Words. Taken from Young (2005, p. 16). 

Tip: This strategy can be used as an anticipation guide. It activates students' prior 
knowledge and serves as a self-assessment. Teachers can make their own Rate Your Word chart 
and modify the number of columns: make 3 columns instead of 5, for example. In classes where 
there are ELLs, it is important to read the words aloud so that students can connect the written 
word with its pronunciation. Students should be invited to complete the chart independently and 
to rate the words honestly. Students should refrain from indicating that they “know” a word if 
they simply recognize it. After rating the words, students may work in small groups to share 


what they know about each word. Students may be asked to identify any word for which they 
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have a good amount of knowledge and then share what they know with the whole class 
(Blachowicz & Fisher, 1996). Another way to modify this strategy is by letting students revisit 
the chart after reading the text and re-rate the words to check their new understanding of such 
words after seeing them in context. 

Semantic feature analysis. Semantic feature analysis “offers a reflective way of 
mapping key vocabulary words that help students carefully examine relationships among 
associated words and concepts” (Johnson & Pearson, 1984 as cited in Young, 2005, p. 14). This 
strategy (See Figure 4.27) uses a grid to assist children in exploring how sets of words are related 
to one another. The key vocabulary words are placed on the left column, “the words across the 
top row are the features that will be compared for similarities and differences” (Young, 2005, p. 
14). The process follows five simple steps: 

6) Select a category or topic; 

7) Teacher provides key words and important features related to the words; 

8) Vocabulary words are listed on the left-hand column; 

9) The features are listed across the top row of the chart; and 

10) Students will place a (+) sign by features associated with the key vocabulary word and a 

(-) sign by features not associated with the key vocabulary word (Young, 2005). 
Students benefit from this strategy because they learn how to compare words, make connections 


between words, work on categorizing and classifying skills, and build on prior knowledge. 
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Semantic Feature Analysis Sample: Extreme Weather 


Feature 
Key vocabulary word Land Air/Wind Water/Ocean 


Tornado 
Floods 
Hurricanes 
Dust Bowl 
Snow Blizzard 


Note. * represents features that are associated with the key vocabulary words and — represents features 
that are not associated with the key vocabulary word. 





Figure 4.27. Semantic Feature Analysis (Young, 2005, p. 16). 

Tip: For ELLs, teachers may adjust the number of categories depending on the language 
proficiency level of the learner. Teachers may use concrete words and features for students who 
have difficulty comprehending abstract concepts. Teachers may start with items that are slightly 
dissimilar and move toward elements where the differences are subtler. A follow up assignment 
could be to ask students to compare and contrast items across categories. When having culturally 
diverse classes, teachers should be aware of cultural differences among groups since these 
cultural differences could determine how students interpret concepts. For example, when 
analyzing the features of a group of games, it may be that for native speakers a game is 
considered for children, but for a group of ELLs it is considered for teenagers (Billmeyer, 2003). 

Use of Cognates. Cognates are words that have similar spelling, pronunciation, and 
meaning in two languages (Manyak & Bauer, 2009; Peregoy & Boyle, 2017; Montelongo et al., 
2011). Spanish and English share many cognates and teachers could use their students’ primary 
language knowledge to build on areas of positive transfer (See Figure 4.28). If students know the 
meaning of a word in their native language, it could be easier to learn that word in the target 
language (Peregoy & Boyle, 2017). Montelongo et al. (2011) asserted that Latino newcomers 


could *use their Spanish oral language and literacy to develop second-language proficiency 
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through the use of cognates” (p. 429). Teachers also need to be aware of false cognates, which 
are words that may be spelled and pronounced in a similar way, but their meanings are different 
for example “exit” and “exito.” “Exit” means “a way out” in English while “exito” is “success” 
in Spanish. Once teachers are familiar with their students’ primary language proficiency, they 


will be able to further differentiate vocabulary instruction. 


Math 
Cognates 


Englshiespanish 


acute agudo 
pore | dawo e| 
par | labaa — | 








Figure 4.28. Use of Cognates. Retrieved from 
https://www.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/MATH-COGNATES-Poster-FREEBIE- 
3730938 ?st=c007cf42bde3488161590d55d042985e 
Tip: This strategy can be used across content areas and grade levels. It is very useful 
when ELLs share a home or native language like Spanish that is a Romance language. It gives 
extra support if illustrations are added to the cognates. A word wall of cognates could be created 


to display those vocabulary words as reference. 
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Conclusion 

Robust vocabulary instruction is crucial for ELL’s language development and 
acquisition. Therefore, there should be a balance between incidental learning and explicit 
vocabulary instruction so that students are equipped with the necessary tools to figure out 
meaning of unknown words by using a variety of strategies in different contexts. Vocabulary 
instruction, on the one hand, should be the responsibility of all content teachers and not just the 
English teacher. On the other hand, the instruction should be done consistently and pervasively 


so that students strengthen the use of the strategies learned. 


Additional Vocabulary Graphic Organizers and Charts Samples 
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Collection Condensation 


accumulation of water droplets when water vapor cools and turns 
into bodies of water back into drops of water 


Deposition Evaporation 


the process of water falling to the | when water changes to water 
earth vapor and rises into the air 





Figure 4.29. Science Word cards. Retrieved from 


https://homeschoolgiveaways.com/2019/1 1/free-water-cycle-unit-with-fact-cards/ 
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hunereain whole 








One of the equal parts a Allof an object, a group 
when a whole is divided of objects, shape, or 
into 100 equal parts. J Enter twtr quantity. 





hundredths subira 


Inthe decimal system, . EEE Quy | , 
4, 3) hundredths is the name Ñ An operation that gives 





| the difference between 
of the next place to the I 
. rightofthetenths, 8°88" women 





pound T Ones 


) 


is farthest to the right 
sian Him To Ou when describing whole 
PS EN R i 1415 number place value, 


iod 


T E The value of a digit that 
weight 





A loaf of bread weighs abou/ 1 pound. 


quart (at) peri 











sy; © 


etn A customary unit of Period In a large — 
iain capacity, periods are groups of 3 
I quart = 2 pints or Te digits separated by 
Iquart=4cups | \ commas. 


Figure 4.30. Math Word Cards. Retrieved from 


https://1.pinimg.com/600x3 15/a8/aa/64/a8aa64978dbf27cbe22e6c6ccc69a053.j 
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VOCABULARY CARDS 


EL SUPPORT LESSON PLAN: SCARY STORY ELEMENTS 


conflict 
e» 


e 
(ED 


question or situation that 
is difficult to deal with 





a person, or sometimes an 
animal, who takes part in 
the action of the story and 
who the story is about 


resolution 


= 





where and when the story 
takes place 


the solution to the problem 


A 


Find worksheets, games, lessons & more at education.com/resources 


a aT AETA D2 2020 Educa 
Figure 4.31. Reading Vocabulary Word Cards. Retrieved from 


https://www.education.com/worksheet/article/vocabulary-cards-scary-story-elements/ 





Citizen 





A person who 
belongs to a 
place. 












A place where 
groups of Hm 
people live. 


Figure 4.32. Social Studies Word Card. Retrieved from 
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https://www.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/FREEBIE-2nd-Grade-Social-Studies-Vocabulary- 


Cards-Our-Communitys-Geography-L-955914?st=d862db50db4127ed327601df042 13837 
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producer 


^n organism, such as a 
plant, that is able to 
produce its own food from 
inorganic substances. 


©2015 Jason's Online Classroom 


consumer 


^n organism, usually an 
animal, that feeds on 
plants or other animals. 


©2015 Jason's Online Classroom 


vertebrate ` f 
^n animal of o large birds 
group distinguished by the reptiles 
possession of a backbone amphibians 
or spinal column. mammals 


©2015 Jason's Online Classroom 


invertebrate 


An animal lacking, 
a backbone. 


©2815 Jason's Online Classroom 





Figure 4.33. Science Word Wall. Retrieved from 


https://i.pinimg.com/originals/a6/02/73/a602739b56c6dd5ec62924d022596c64d.jpg 
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Figure 4.34. Math Word Wall Dictionary. Retrieved from 


https://ellstrategiesandmisconceptions3.weebly.com/uploads/3/8/5/9/38597539/23177795 orig.jp 





z 


FUN WITH IDIC 
ENAMPLE Tasha a £ 


2 
x e to quit, give up, admit defeat/failure 









e to suspect that something is wrong 


ja 
e saved at the last moment 


a ee A. “Z, 
e to put a limit on what you will do or allow to happen 


a 
e to annoy or irritate someone 


me a 
e to do something to do something before it should be done CN 


m 
* to die 


+> 
g 


e to say the exact right thing 





10) 
CeO e not saying what you really want to say 






`~ 


m 
e very determined, a person difficult to deal with 


m 
e to be (very) old 


TA] _ — — — 5 5 
e to take something to the limit, take risks, innovate 


Wo 
e to create a situation that will cause trouble 


2m 
e to be extremely pleased and happy 





e indisputable proof or evidence of a crime 


m CH= e to be young, immature or inexperienced 
qwmedier WN ° in plain sight although unnoticed an 


m j 20 S 
e to fail or make a mistake m^ e to improve your work or behavigur, 


Figure 4.35. Working with Idioms Sample Activity 1. Retrieved from 





https://en.islcollective.com/download/english-esl-worksheets/vocabulary/idioms/fun- 





idioms/88888 
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Name: 


Idioms are phrases that mean something different than 
what the words say. 


example: Time flies quickly when I'm swimming in the pool. 


Of course, clocks don't have wings and time can't fly through the air. 
Time flies is an idiom that means time goes by quickly. 


Use each idiom in a sentence. Then tell what the sentence means. 


sentence: 


meaning: 


sentence: 


meaning: 


sentence: 


meaning: 





Figure 4.36. Working with Idioms Sample Activity 2. Retrieved from 


https:/Awww.superteacherworksheets.com/idioms/idioms2,_ IDIOM.pdf?up=146661 1200 





Use in a sentence Draw a picture 


The Listening Ladybug a 


Figure 4.37. Working with Idioms Template. Retrieved from 





https://www.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/Idiom-Worksheets-FREEBIE-4542641 
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Definition 


A picture to help me 
remember this word 


Example Sentence 


Example Sentence 


Related Words 


A picture to help me 
remember this word 


Example Sentence 


Example Sentence 





www sipnatolesnyders com www teachersapoyteachers com/Store/Natabe - Snyders 
Figure 4.38. Personal Dictionary Template 1. Retrieved from 


https://www.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/My-Personal-Dictionary-An-Expanding- 





Vocabulary-Activity-Freebie- 1059108 
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A PERSONAL DICTIONARY 
ee 


Figure 4.39. Personal Dictionary Template 2. Retrieved from 


https://lesliemaddox.com/vocabulary-printable-personal-dictionary/ 
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What does the word make 
WRITE THE you think of? 
WORD IN THE 
CENTER. = 


a B 


e" 
ery 
` 






Paraphrase 
the 
definition. 


Denotation 
(dictionary definition) 


Draw a picture 
representing the word, 
or use the word ina 
sentence. 


ONW Dora Are All pt à reuerond ing author 





Figure 4.40. Word Wheel Template 1. Retrieved from https://elabuffet.com/2016/07/11/10-ways- 


to-use-word-wall-for-vocabulary/#more 


The goal of a word wheel puzzle is to create as many words possible with the letters in the 
word wheel. You can only use each letter once and every word must have the letter in the 
center of the wheel. 


Can you find the 12 letter word? 
Here is a little help to find the word: 


this P word means you don't quit 





wordwheel www.edu-games.org 
Figure 4.41. Word Wheel Template 2. Retrieved from https://www.edu- 


games.org/gamelogo/word-wheel.png 
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Super Teacher Worksheets Word Wheel 
-ack Words 
Step 1: Print the word wheel on card stock paper. 


Step 2: Attach the front to the back with a brass paper fastener. 


Step 3: Have your students spin the wheel to make the words snack, black, shack, crack, 
track, back 





Super Teacher Worksheets - 


www superteacherworksheets.com 


Figure 4.42. Word Wheel Template 3 Part A. Retrieved from 


https://www.superteacherworksheets.com/phonics/wordwheel- 


ack WNZRD.pdf?upz1466611200 
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Super Teacher Worksheets - www.superteacherworksheets.com 


Figure 4.43. Word Wheel Template Part B. Retrieved from 


https://www.superteacherworksheets.com/phonics/wordwheel- 





ack_WNZRD.pdf?up=1466611200 
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Figure 4.44. Vocabulary Self Collection Strategy. Retrieved from 


http://www.readwritethink.org/files/resources/lesson_images/lesson296/vocabulary.pdf 





WORD WIZARD PROJECT 


* Researchand choose a vocabulary word that you would like 
to teach the class. Iry and finda word that you think many 
of your peersmay not know. Challenge yourself to learn al 
about this special word! 

























Come up with a creative way to introduce the class to the 
new word and understand its meaning. Some ideas for your 
presentation include but are not limited to: 

* Digital Presentation 

* Foster 

* Video 
Demonstration 





Be sure you include, display or mention the following about 
your word 

* Definition 

* Fart of Speech 

* Synonyms 

* Amount of Sylables 


* Use it ina sentence 









Create a rectangular 
card that displays your 

word to hang on our word 
wal 


Have fun! This is YOUR chance 
Vaso UNIES 


Figure 4.45. Word Wizard Part A. Retrieved from 


https://www.thetechieteacher.net/2017/10/student-centered-vocabulary-project-for.html 
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WORD WIZARD RUBRIC 


Definition of the Definition of the Definition of the 
word was clear. word was word wasnot 
accurate and presented but not mentioned 
presented correct. 
















Apart of speech 
was presented but | was not mentioned. 
was not correct 


Te correct part 


of speech was 
presented 





he correct The amount of The amount of 
amount of syllables syllables was syllables was not 
was presented mentioned but not mentioned. 
correct. 


At least two Only one synonym 
accurate was mentioned 
synonyms were 
mentioned. 


Te word was used | he word was used | he word was not 
correctlyina in a sentence but it | used in a sentence 
sentence did not make sense 


Overall he presentation lhe presentation 
Fresentation was creative and was good but 
did a great job could have been 
teaching the class more engaging 
about the word. 


Comments: 




















he presentation 
was not well- 

thought out and 

was missing several 







Total ___/12 Grade:___ 


Figure 4.46. Word Wizard Part B. Retrieved from 


https://www.thetechieteacher.net/2017/10/student-centered-vocabulary-project-for.html 


Word Wizar 


Name: Date: 
Assignment pages: 


|A new word I found is: 


Its definition in the dictionary is: 


A synonym for the word is: 





An antonym for the word is: 

| Two interesting words that I want to learn are: 
t = 

|A hard word to spell is: 

| 


| Two words in the story that rhyme are: 


| 
| a P : m 
Four interesting words to use in my writing are: Lla. 





SKILL EXAMPLES 








° 
° 
° 
e 
e Name something that your group discussed that you found interesting, or caused a 
e lot of discussion: 
e. : 7 : - 
Any topic carried over? Tomorrow's assignment: 
e. 
° 
° 
Word, definition, synonym antonym, rhyming, interesting. 87654321 
e 
Skills and Examples 4321 
° 
Effort evident (demonstrate thinking and reflection, proper 4321 
€ |mechanics, neatness Adapted by 
e @ e e e e o e oe e e e e o o e e e e e e e e e < Nancy Green 


2004 


Figure 4.47. Word Wizard template. Retrieved from http://danoff.org/jake/?page_id=500 
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:3]eQ ‘OWEN 


PEYO uonrutəpəq [enixojuo;) 


Figure 4.48. Contextual Redefinition Chart 1. Retrieved from 


https://i.pinimg.com/originals/bb/e1/57/bbe157794ddd1682613f44751d5c0e7a.png 
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Figure 4.49. Contextual Redefinition Chart 2. Retrieved from 


https://dpi.wi.gov/sites/default/files/imce/ela/bank/6-12 L.VAU Contextual Redefinition.pdf 
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Figure 4.50. List-Group-Label-Map Template 1. Retrieved from 


https://www.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/V ocabulary-Freebie-List-Group-Label-Strategy- 





Common-Core-Aligned-1619435 








LIST: Make a list of all the words you can think of related to this topic. 


GROUP & LABEL: Combine the words into groups based on 
similarities. Give each group a tithe that identifies the similarity. 


READ: Read the text and determine if your groups are correct. Add any | 
new words to your list that you learned while reading. 


MAP: create a bubble map on the back of this page to visuallyfargamize your 


preaps Rename any of your groups (If necessary j to demoritrate your understanding 
of the topic [include new words you added]. 


WRITE: Explain why you grouped the words into these categories. 





Figure 4.51. List-Group-Label-Map Template 2. Retrieved from 


https://klumbvocabularybuilder.weebly.com/uploads/5/3/5/4/53540425/1432824532.png 
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LIST GROUP LABEL: 
A Vocabulary Building Activity 


national executive legislative 
debate pay taxes vote 
representatives campaign candidate 

local White House Supreme Court 
judicial governor (Building) 
president obey laws register 
Capitol Building democrat republican 
elected mayor 

senators state 


Group: Put words that go together into your own groups. 


j| j| j| [| eee 


© 2016 Ann Fausnight Devoted to Vocabulary Development 


Figure 4.52. List-Group-Label-Map Template 3. Retrieved from 


https://www.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/Government-Word-Search-2828618 
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© Kaylee's Education Studio - You may make copies for individual classroom use only. 


Figure 4.53. Vocabulary Journal Template 1. Retrieved from 





http://www.kayedstudio.com/whats-new/vocabulary-journal-templates 
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Write a sentence using the word 


© 2019 Pick n Teach 





Write the definition in your own words. 


Figure 4.54. Vocabulary Journal Template 2. Retrieved from 


https://www.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/FREE-WORD-JOURNAL-vocabulary-notebook- 





page-printable-4659960?st=d2420fd8 12e3 176baf59a26535e7acel 





MATH 
VOCABULARY 
Jounal Rages 


3⁄3 Grade Module 3 Name 


distribute 


Definition 





Another Way 





How it Works: 


The Teaching Q 


Figure 4.55. Vocabulary Journal Template 3. Retrieved from 


https://..pinimg.com/736x/77/77/40/777740376304cb6al 17cab5d140c3033.]pg 
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Figure 4.56. Vocabulary Journal Template 4. Retrieved from 


-OG-3314473 


-Journal 


Vocabul 


M 


Ereebie- 


.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/A 


https://www 
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Figure 4.57. Personal Glossary. Retrieved from 


https://www.education.com/worksheet/article/glossary-personal-timeline/ 


Name: 


Dictionary Skills 


Guide Words 


The words on the top of a dictionary page are called guide words. These 
words list the first and last words on a dictionary page. By looking at the 
guide words, you can tell which words will appear on that page. 


hair 


hair [hër] ». 1 A very thin, chreadlike growth on the skin 
of people and animals, 2 A mass of such growths. 
haircut [hér’ kurt] ». The act or style of cutting hair. 
hairy [hër”ë] adj. Covered with hair; having a lot of hair 
covering the body. 
half [haf] 1 ». One of two equal parts of something. 2 n. 
Either of two time periods in certain sports. 3 adx Not 
completely; partly: | was Aalf asleep. 
pl halves 


hand 


hamster [ham stor] ». An animal thar is like a mouse. Ir 
has a plump body, a short tail, 
and large cheek pouches. A 
hamster is a rodent. 

hand [hand] ». 1 The end part 
of the arm; below the wrist. Ir 
is made up of the palm, four 
fingers, and a thumb. 2 Any- 
thing like a hand in shape or use: the /unds of the clock 


hamster 


half-way [haf wi") adw 1 Half the distance; midway: w pointed to three o'clock. 3 hands Control or possesion: 
1 " M " - ke i áx Ú 1: hi 


Tell whether each word would be found on the dictionary page above. 
Write yes or no for each. 


1. ham - happy - 
3. hall - hello - 
handy - Halloween - 
hat - 8. handcuff - 

hang - 10. halo - 


11. hare - 12. hammock - 





Super Teacher Worksheets - http://www. superteacherworksheets.com 


Figure 4.58. Use Dictionaries Effectively: Guide Words. Retrieved from 


https://www.superteacherworksheets.com/dictionary-skills/dictionary-skills-guide- 





words WORDS.pdf?up=146661 1200 
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Nome: Alphabetical Order: Advanced 


Alphabetical Order 


Rewrite each word list in alphabetical order. 


1. skunk, skyline, skiing. ski, skyscraper 


rainbow, reindeer, raindrop, railroad, raincoat 


craftsman, crank, cranky, craft, crawl 


measure, May, measurement, maze, mayor 


trapeze, trapper, treatment, traveler, treasure 





Super Teocher Worksheets - Dito few supertencherorksneets: com 


Figure 4.59. Use Dictionaries Effectively: Alphabetical Order. Retrieved from 


https://www.superteacherworksheets.com/alphabetical-order/abc-order- 





advancedl_ADVAN.pdf?up=146661 1200 
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`ç Word formation ^v 
^. 1. Stephanie works at an employment ... sbsdieavece'e agent ^ue. 
2. We might need some help from a .......................... special 
^u. 3. When reducing ................... foods in you diet, you jnéed to health w 
replace them with alternatives which are good for you. 
^w. 4. The more junk food you eat, the bigger chance that you will ^. 
^w. |. PN ., Sick and with no energy. comfort b. W 
5 Mis nion go a eq their life dehydrated which makes 
W. them feel ....................... low on energy and causes splitting continue W 
headaches. 
A 6. The lg Nobel Prizes are awarded every year to ...................... science ^u. 
~L whose results and discoveries make other laugh but also think. ` 
7. A lot of discoveries that have changed the history of 
b." EEEIEI TEE were started by curious scientists. human ~ 
8. Having students connect to an online classroom is a great 
~A — — in education improve b. 1 
` 9. I'd like to emphasis the ....................... of choosing the right job. important hN 
10. Some medical issues left untreated may cause ..................... harm 
hN symptoms to emerge and lead to further complications. A 
11. My last summer holidays were a really ..................... experience. trauma 
^. 12. We recommend getting advice from a specialist solicitor who hN 
hN deals with such cases on a .................. basis. day hN 
13. Caravaggio led a rather wild and ...................... lifestyle, adventure 
^u 14. He was arrested for carrying weapons without ..................... permit hN 
15. The artist was unable to handle his success and ..................... famous 
EN 16. We used to sit and talk about how wonderful and .................. - glamour EN 
^u. our lives will be one day. b. 
17. One day our ..................... came to the garage and told us that guitar 
s his dad got us a gig. ~A 
18. The boys did the sound check and one last.................... before rehearse 
\ the gig. w 
EN 19. What should be done to make museums more .................. toa access ^. 
wider public? 
^u 20. Rubik's Cube reached its....................... in 1980. popular ^u. 
21. With the .................. of the Internet many cube-related sites arrive 
^u. appeared. b. 
` 22. As leisure time is "ap; a luxury, people's .................. of expect he 


Figure 4.60. Word Unit Analysis Activity 1. Retrieved from https://en.islcollective.com/english- 





esl-worksheets/grammar/word-formation/word-formation/92640 
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7] C] WA 


[| 
EN | 
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Choose the correct word to complete the sentences. 


1. Teenagers love beauty and 


a) appear 
b) appearances 
C) disappear 


4. people don't accept 
well our differences. 

à) tolerant 

b) tolerance 

€) intolerant 


7. Thisisa U 
you cant smoke here. 
a) smoker 

b) smoking 

c) non-smoker 


section, so 


10. She is a very 
person. Everything bad happens 
to her. 

MISFORTUNE 
à) fortunate " 
b) misfortune 
c) misfortunate 


13. I think you should wear 
clothes for the job 

interview. 

a) formality 

b) formal 

c) informal 


16. Her outfit for the disco had 
her parents” 

a) approved 

b) disapproved 

c) approval 


19. My schoolmate is very 
. He always cheats in 

tests. 

a) honest 

b) dishonesty 

c) dishonest 


2. Different opinions are usually 
the reason for most 


a) agreements 
b) agrees 
c) disagreements 


5. The lack of has 
created many wars in our world. 
a) tolerant 

b) tolerance 

c) intolerant 


B. These are immigrants 
who were caught by the 
immigration office. 

a) illegal 

b) illegality 

c) legal 


11. Those kids were very 
. They interrupted us 

and didn't even say "sorry". 

a) politeness 

b) impolite 

c) polite 


14. The old woman must be 
because she couldn't 

read the sign on the door. 

a) illiterate 

b) literacy 

c) literate 


17. The 

leaders has led the world to 
terrible situations. 

a) incompetence 

b) competent 

c) competence 

information. 


20. This is 

We can't trust it. 
@) inaccurate 

b) accuracy 

c) accurate 


3. Susan is very . She 
never takes anything seriously. 
a) immature 

b) mature 

c) maturity 


6. Michael is a very 

person. He is always telling us to 
hurry up. 

a) impatient 

b) patient 

c) patience 


9. Your is to do your 
best and not the work of the 
others, - 

a) responsible 

b) responsibility 

c) irresponsibility 


12. Jason is a 

He had 5 accidents in 2 years. 
a) careless 

b) careful 

c) caring 


15, If you want to go to the 
Facebook, you need an Internet 


a) connected 
b) disconnected 
c) connection 


18. Energy light bulbs 
can save lots of energy at home. 
a) efficiency 

b) efficient 

c) inefficient 


21. The child's at the 
party created an embarrassing 
situation for the parents. 

a) misbehave s ds. 

b) misbehaviour 

c) behave 





esl-worksheets/grammar/word-formation/word-formation/72147 
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Figure 4.61. Word Unit Analysis Activity 2. Retrieved from https://en.islcollective.com/english- 
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ae — 


esson 1-1 Name: Date: 


: whal's that Word? ° 


-Gn, -icin: 
artisan- LLLI OO í — 


electrician-(  ] 
equestrian- ( J 
; human-( Jj 
metropolitan -( — ) 
pedestrian -( ) _  — 1 1 1 1 1 1. 
physician — ( ) 
™ suburibon-—( |.) | | | | | | n/. | | 
> Fechnician-(.— J) 00 0 0000000000000 0 
veteran- (. ] — ÁMM—— —PÀ— 


What do these words have in common? 


Word Sort 


Sort the words by root and write them in the correct column. 


.a2 9 i gogdiiid los e . E58 d d dd 


— ——— ———__ ÁÁ 
eee ee es ee Cee eee bul, 
[ 





Figure 4.62. Word Unit Analysis Activity 3. Retrieved from 


https://www.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/FREE-WEEK-of-5th-Grade- V ocabulary-Greek- 





Latin-Roots-1327926?st=597e43485f5f24f24ef6f0 1 1930fc920 
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WOCO of the Dag 


Today's word is: 


Number of Syllables: | Pont — | 
L | 
|| Antonym & Synonym: | 
7 | 


Word Meaning: 
Use the word in a complete sentence. Don’t Forget proper punctuation! 











Figure 4.63. Signal Word of the Day Template 1. Retrieved from 


https://www.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/Word-of-the-Day-Freebie-for-Big-Kids-549902 





~ WORD 0 k” 


WORD: PART OF SPEECH: “=== or) 
noun verb 
adjective 


DEFINITION: 


SENTENCE: 


ILLUSTRATION: > 


RATE YOUR Orde 
UNDERSTANDING: o= 


Figure 4.64. Signal Word of the Day Template 2. Retrieved from 


https://www.yourthriftycoteacher.com/2014/07/worksheet-wednesday.html 
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(synonym) (antonym or "nonexample") 







(Vocabulary Word) 
(the matching 


dictionary definition) Page Number 


(other forms of the word) 





(sentence or phrase from the text) 


(my very own sentence) 


(my association, example, or sketch) 





read write think Copyright 2004 IRA/NCTE All rights reserved 


Pe. NOTE sees Read Wntelhink materials may be reproduced for educational purposes 
Figure 4.65. Graphic Organizers: Word Map Sample. Retrieved from 


http://www.readwritethink.org/files/resources/lesson_images/lesson307/wordmap.pdf 
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Write the Word 


VOCABULARY 


word work page 


Dwww _thisreadingmama.com 
Look up the definition in the What part of speech is the word? 
dictionary. Write what it means 
in your own words 


Can you break the word apart? TTP Draw a picture to match the word 
Write the word parts below 


base or 
root word 


$2 Write two antonyms for the word 


([— TP Use the word in a sentence 





Figure 4.66. Graphic Organizers: Vocabulary Word Work Page. Retrieved from 


https://thisreadingmama.com/vocabulary-graphic-organizer-3-5/ 
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Name: Date: 


Fun with Math Vocabulary! 


What does it mean?|Facts/Characteristics: 





Non-Examples: 





LUMINOUSLEARNING www.luminouslearning.com 


Figure 4.67. Graphic Organizers: Frayer Model. Retrieved from 


https://cdn.shopify.com/s/files/1/0281/7132/files/Math Vocabulary Handout large.jpg?2042 
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@« Food à Drink @ 


sss 


apple pineapple carrot burger 


sss 


breakfast eg spoon spinach 





Figure 4.68. Games: Bingo. Retrieved from: https://en.islcollective.com/print/english-esl- 








worksheets/grammar/countable-and-uncountable-nouns/food-bingo-concentration-game/92858 
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Figure 4.69. Games: Board Game. Retrieved from https://games4esl.com/printables/board- 





game-templates/ 
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Statue of Liberty 


Crossword Puzzle 





www.elcivics.com 


ACROSS 


1 shape of the wall that surrounds the 
statue 

5 political idea that the statue represents 

7 country that gave the Statue of Liberty 
to the United States 

8 tourists ride these special boats to get 
to Liberty Island 

10 number of rays from the Statue of 
Liberty's crown 

11 item the Statue of Liberty is holding in 
her left hand 

12 the United States declared its 
independence from this country (2 
words) 


2 item the Statue of Liberty is holding in 
her right hand 

3 name of the island the Statue of Liberty 
is located on 

4 metal her surface is made from 

6 last name of the man who designed the 
Statue of Liberty 

7 “Give me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses yearning to breathe 


9 harbor the Statue of Liberty is located in 
(2 words) 


Figure 4.70. Crossword Puzzle Sample 1. Retrieved from 


https://www.elcivics.com/statue-of-liberty-crossword.pdf 








SHOPPING CROSSWORP PUZZLE | 


Look at the wumbers ow the pictures and write the shopping vocabulary iw the crossword puzzle 





Figure 4.71. Crossword Puzzle Sample 2. Retrieved from 


https://www.englishwsheets.com/shopping-4.html 
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Adding Fractions 
© Sara Oberheide 


Add the fractions below and put the sum into the 
puzzle. For example; 2/5 + 2/5 = 4/5. Then, you will 
place 4/5 in the puzzle. The slash will be a space in 
the puzzle. 





Across Down 

2 3/7 + 2/7 1 4/9 + 1/9 

3 2/8 + 1/8 4 2/12 + 6/12 

5 3/9+ 1/9 5 15+ 3/5 

8 8/15 + 4/15 6 1/8+ 5/8 

10 5/8 + 3/8 7 2/10 + 6/10 

13 1/4+ 1/4 9 6/9 + 2/9 

14 2/4+ 1/4 11 1/6 + 4/6 
12 1/3 + 1/3 


Figure 4.72. Crossword Puzzle Sample 3. Retrieved from 
https://www.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/FREE-Fraction-Crossword-Puzzles-Adding-and- 


Subtracting-1152554?st=20b3aedb9ae2e10e4ac63af25699209f 
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Figure 4.73. Definition Map Template. Retrieved from 


https://strategiesforspecialinterventions. weebly.com/concept-of-definition-mapping.html 
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Figure 4.74. Definition Map Sample. Retrieved from 


https://sarahsandersonscience.weebly.com/concept-of-definition-map.html 
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Figure 4.75. Personal Clue Cards Template. Retrieved from 





https://www.printablee.com/post_printable-blank-vocabulary-cards_281576/ 


Knowledge Rating Scale 


Figure 4.76. Rate Your Words Template. Retrieved from 


https://i.pinimg.com/originals/Of/c9/5c/0fc95c8aa959437b9c6cc83683105c9b.png 
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Figure 4.77. Semantic Feature Analysis Sample 1. Retrieved from 





https://www.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/Freebie-Charms-Semantic-Feature-Analysis- 


Worksheet-574565 
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Figure 4.78. Semantic Feature Analysis Sample 2. Retrieved from 





http://www.readwritethink.org/files/resources/lesson_images/lesson240/chart.pdf 
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Figure 4.79. Use of Cognates: Shapes. Retrieved from 


https://A.pinimg.com/564x/88/4f/d0/884fd0f4af0c8c96554a6274090562bb. jpg 
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English-Spanish Cognates 


1. Textbook Terms 
activity - actividad 
composition - composicion 
connection - conexion 
content - contenido 
conversation - conversacion 
cultural - cultural 

definition - definicion 


2. Date and Time 
August - agosto 

day - dia 

decade - década 
December - diciembre 
eternity - eternidad 
hour - hora 

June - junio 


3. Descriptive Adjectives 


artistic - artistico 
athletic - atlético 
brilliant - brillante 
creative - creativo 
energetic - enérgico 
excellent - excelente 
famous - famoso 


adventure - aventura 
battle - batalla 

comical - cómico 
companion - compañero 
conqueror - conquistador 
drama - drama 

enemy - enemigo 


bay - bahía 

canal - canal 

continent - continente 
coast - costa 

desert - desierto 
geographic - geográfico 
hemisphere - hemisferio 


dictionary - diccionario 
index - indice 

lecture - lectura 

lesson - lección 
objective - objetivo 
page - página 

practice - práctica 


May - mayo 
minus - menos 
minute - minuto 
night - noche 
October - octubre 
one - uno 

period - periodo 


fantastic - fantástico 

honest - honesto 

humble - humilde 

important - importante 
incredible - increible 
independent - independiente 
intelligent - inteligente 


episode - episodio 
expedition - expedición 
famous - famosa 
generous - generoso 
giant - gigante 

honest - honesto 
illusion - ilusión 


island - isla 

lake - lago 

map - mapa 
mountain - montana 
natural - natural 
north - norte 

ocean - océano 


preliminary - preliminar 
pronounciation - pronunciación 
section - sección 

strategy - estrategia 

structure - estructura 
vocabulary - vocabulario 


punctual - puntual 
quarter - cuarto 

second - secundo 
September - septiembre 
six - seis 

three - tres 


moral - moral 
patient - paciente 
positive - positivo 
talented - talentoso 
timid - timido 
unique - unico 


imagination - imaginación 
monster - monstruo 

novel - novela 

realist - realista 

region - región 


serious - serio 


Pacific - Pacifico 
peninsula - peninsula 
river - río 

south - sur 

term - término 

valley - valle 


©2016 $panianModetasy.net 


Figure 4.80. Use of Cognates: Sample List. Retrieved from 


https://www.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/Free-English-Spanish-Cognates-List-2711668 
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Chapter Five: Conclusion 


A key factor to help English language learners (ELLs) to succeed in the classroom is the 
mastery of academic language. This could be a difficult goal to achieve if content teachers are 
not familiar with appropriate strategies to address and meet the specific academic needs of this 
group of students. Sometimes, teachers may think that our ELLs are capable of complying with 
all their assignments just because they see and hear them speaking in English confidently to their 
friends and classmates. However, when it comes to reading, writing, or making a presentation, 
teachers notice that they struggle because they need more practice with the skills required to 
complete their assignments successfully, or they lack the rhetoric expected for the tasks. The first 
thing teachers of ELLs need to understand is that there is a difference between social and 
academic language and that ELLs acquire them at a different pace. Once teachers are aware of 
this, they can make informed decisions about their practice, especially about how to lay the 
foundations for their students’ acquiring academic language while developing their social 
language. 

Deciding what words to teach and how to teach them could be a daunting task for 
teachers. Likewise, learning a plethora of new words can be stressful and intimidating for 
students. Therefore, content teachers should utilize and instruct students in applying different 
strategies that will enable them to strengthen their vocabulary knowledge and, consequently, to 
set their path to success in the academic world. Based on my experience as an ESL teacher in an 


elementary school in North Carolina and the several requests from content teachers regarding 
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diverse ways to support and speed up their students’ vocabulary learning process, I have created 
this handbook/toolkit that contains different instructional tools, strategies, and activities aimed at 
developing good foundations of vocabulary in order to achieve reading comprehension in ELLs. 
I have also included explanations on how teachers could create their own activities and 
differentiate them according to the language fluency level of their students as well as pictures of 
the items as sample references. 

Researching and writing about vocabulary learning strategies for ELLs has been 
beneficial to me in several ways. First, I am better prepared to assist content teachers in my 
county when deciding on best practices to teach academic vocabulary to ELLs. Second, my 
teaching practice has been enriched significantly since I have been using the strategies suggested 
by scholars in my ESL class. Third, my understanding and knowledge of diverse strategies and 
activities to support ELLs' vocabulary acquisition have expanded and deepened. 

Additionally, I believe that this project will benefit content teachers of all areas because 
they can find ideas and activities that they can use in their classrooms to promote academic 
vocabulary learning in ELLs. Content teachers will gain confidence in addressing students’ 
needs and in differentiating instruction for ELLs. I hope content teachers use this 
handbook/toolkit as a reference document to which they can go to whenever they need ideas for 
vocabulary instruction. The activities and strategies can be adapted to different grade levels and 
content areas, and they can be tweaked and enriched to fit the reality of teachers and their 
students. 

This handbook/toolkit is the initial point towards enabling ELLs to become independent 
and successful readers by providing effective, robust, and balanced vocabulary instruction. The 


document is not an exhaustive list or compendium of vocabulary learning strategies, but it is a 
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group of strategies that has been shown to be effective and recommended by scholars such as 
Calderon et al. (2011), Min (2013), Peregoy and Boyle (2017), Larrota (2011), and others. This 
handbook/toolkit will need to be complemented with other strategies that teachers know are 
effective, including activities and strategies suitable for older learners too since the ones 


presented in this document focus on younger students. 
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